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CHAPTER I. 

IN TEBBOREM. 



Madame de Coulon, for the short time she is 
in London, has taken a suite of rooms at 
Claridge's, jand there, accompanied only by a 
confidential maid and an old Russian man- 
servant who seems devoted to her, she appears 
to be thoroughly enjoying London fashionable 
life. 

Like Prince Sergius, she speaks English 
fluently, to the intense surprise of all those 
whom she informs that she has never been in 
England before I That she will repeat the 
visit there seems to be little doubt, that is, if 
admiration and adulation are as pleasing to 
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Berthe de Coulon as they are to most women. 
Not but what she is thoroughly accustomed to 
them, only London is a novel hunting ground, 
and she delights in " jEresh woods and pastures 



new." 



She glories moreover in the fact that she has 
made a thorough conquest of Ferdinand Stan- 
hope. Prince Sergius, when he invited her 
over to play hostess for him at his f^te, had 
bidden her for his sake to make as good an 
impression as possible on the Stanhopes. The 
mode, however, in which that impression 
should be made, and the member of the family 
selected for it, are not exactly what Sergius 
Lenskoff intended. 

While she sits in a pretty morning neglige^ 
sippiag chocolate, about twelve o'clock, on 
the day after the ' fete, she is reading a letter 
that has been brought in on the tray with 
others. " It is from Prince Sergius himself; 
must have been written before he went to 
bed," she observed to herself as she opened it. 

Ay, written in the flush of some annoyance 
with Berthe, whom he was almost sorry he 
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had not left in Paris, so different a part was 
she playing to that which he had intended 
for her. 

" Irene jealous ! Lady Fedora inclined to 
regard her as oxi intrigante^ who would lure 
her troublesome younger son into an even 
greater amount of mischief than that in which 
he was already involved ! Ferdinand himself 
madly in love ! " This was scarcely the mode 
in which Prince Sergius intended Berthe to 
make herself agreeable to the Stanhopes, and 
so he told her in absolutely fierce language — so 
fierce that she tossed the letter from her with 
irritation, and exclaimed ; — 

" I will not be tutored by Prince Sergius ; 
were it not for this young Englishman, who 
pleases me, I would return to Paris to-day. 
Tiens^ if I could persuade the young savage to 
go with me ! I cannot see either what Ser- 

* 

gius wants me to do. Why should I have a 
magic influence over these Stanhopes, so as to 
enable him to marry that white-faced Irene ? 
I suppose I ought to have devoted myself to 
the two elders, and bewitched them as I know 
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I can " (with a glance at a mirror) " then I 
should have been sent as ambassadress to 
demand Mademoiselle Irene's hand for the 
Prince. Pah ! Well, I preferred ce beau 
Ferdinand ; and the mother thinks me an intri- 
gante ; I wonder what the father thinks. Ser- 
gius does not mention him — ^he only looked at 
me — I will give him a chance of saying a few 
words when next we meet." 

She took up the next missive. 

''To-day, at five, Lady Fedora Stanhope at 
home." 

''Generous-minded woman, who can open 
her door to an intrigante ! Only intrigantes^ I 
suppose, who come in the train of a prince. 
Madame, have no doubt on the subject ; I will 
make you pay for that observation. I wonder 
why Sergius told me ; it was with an inten- 
tion ; he never acts without. Intrigante^ 
indeed ! next perhaps she will say that I, the 
daughter of a Bussian noble, am also an 
adventuress. I will teach her to beware. 
Intrigante! an intrigante can work much 
misery, my Lady Fedora." 
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At last the chocolate was drunk, and the 
subject having been mentally discussed with 
more persistence than feather-brained Berthe 
de Coulon usually bestowed on any one thing, 
she rang the bell for her confidential abigail, 
who was French. 

" I want the most becoming toilette I pos- 
sess. I am going to an apris-midi^ un*tM — as 
they call it in this country — at the house of 
some great English people." 

"The blue satin embroidered in pearls is 
charming, madame." 

"Absurd, Denise; you are mad. Sim- 
plicity suits English taste best — my pink 
cotton, with the tiny straw bonnet, trimmed 
with rose-buds." 

'^ MaiSy madamey e^est une toilette de cam- 
pagne.^'^ 

" Then they can't say it is une toilette dHntri- 
gante^'^ she answered, laughing; "go quickly 
and get it ready." 

Denise understood nothing about the " intri- 
gante " joke, but went off with many an ah ! 
and oh ! to do her mistress's bidding. And 
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very sweet and captivating Berthe de Coulon 
looked in her simple, but exquisitely made, 
little cotton dress, and most gracefully did she 
accept the hommage she received when she 
appeared in the Eaton-square drawing-room. 

It was not very full of guests, the party 
being an impromptu one, and composed chiefly 
of people whom Lady Fedora had invited 
verbally at Prince Sergius' fSte, to which she 
intended it to be a sort of sequel. 

The Prince had already arrived when 
Madame de Coulon entered, and he was 
bending over the now radiant Irene in tender 
and earnest conversation. Irene rose, however, 
when she saw Madame de Coulon, and came 
towards her with extended hands. 

"Hem! The Prince and mademoiselle 
understand each other," decided the widow, 
" or she would not be so civil to me, for I see 
she does not like me." 

And she was right. Irene's reception was 
almost too cordial to be genuine, and the 
expression of her face almost told the fearful 
effort she was making. 
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" Pauvre petite^ this is by no means the last 
time you will be compelled to appear what 
yon are not; c^est d dire^ if you marry our 
Eussian bear," thought Berthe to herself, as 
she talked gay platitudes to Irene and looked 
searchingly round the room for Ferdinand, who 
was not there. 

'^ Ordered to stay away," she decided, "lest 
I should throw the mantle of my charms more 
completely over him. No use, papa and mamma 
Stanhope ; those things never are. If I mean 
to have Ferdinand for a slave, I'll have him, 
never fear, whatever you may do to prevent it. 
Ah, there is M. Stanhope glaring at me, as if 
he thought my beauty eclipsed his daughter's. 
Good peres de famille these English, so I have 
always heard. He is coming across the room 
to see more closely whether I am really as 
dreadful as I am painted. An intrigante! 
perhaps he never saw one before." 

When Henry Stanhope came up, Irene 
introduced him to the widow, and then moved 
away to converse with some guests who had 
just arrived. Henry Stanhope's manner when 
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he addressed Madame de Coulon was almost 

tender; it would have suprised her had she 

known how stem he usually was, but she was 

too much accustomed to empressement and ten- 
derness from men to regard it as anything 

unusual. 

Ferdinand was not there ; why not captivate 
the father? It would be a step gained, she 
thought, and amuse her not a little to find out 
what our English peres de famille were really 
like. 

So she put on the most innocent of manners, 
to match her toilette, as she herself would have 
said, and looked up into his face with a baby 
smile, all dimples and innocence. 

"I am so glad to have an opportunity of 
talking to you," she said; "Prince Sergius 
tells me you have been in Eussia. Any link 
between me and my country, now that I am 
among strangers, is most precious." 

"You surely never feel that you are in a 
strange land," said Mr. Stanhope, gallantly. 

" And why not, pray ? " 

"Beauty finds slaves in every land." 
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^^Pooh, nonsense — don't let us talk about 
my beauty which does not exist, but about 
Bussia, and what you saw and did there," 

" It is long ago since I was in Eussia ; you 
could not have been bom." 

'^ Oh, I am older than you think — a widow, 
you know." 

"Yes," he said casually, "the name is 
; French." 

" My poor husband was French. My father 
and I lived in Paris for a long while after he 
lost his second wife — my step-mother. Un- 
fortunate, was he not? My mother died 
when I was bom, and then, when I was about 
five he married again, and his second wife 
died in two years. He hated Petersburg 
after that, so we came to Paris, and never 
went back to Eussia any more. I wonder if 
you knew my father ? He was Baron Kelpi, 
a first cousin to Prince Sergius. He left me 
under the Prince's care when he died, and a 
tolerably troublesome ward I have turned out. 
But, good gracious ! you look quite ill. What 
is the matter ? " 
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"Nothing, nothing; I am subject to mo- 
ments of faintness. Of course I knew Baron 
Kelpi." 

" I thought you did. Prince Sergius knows 
you so well that I felt sure you must know 
my father. I have a sort of idea too that 
I have heard him speak of you." 

" No, no, I do not think so. We were not 
latterly on the best of terms." 

^' Gracious ! fancy any one quarrelling with 
my father ; he was so good and gentle — not a 
bit like Prince Sergius. You will quarrel 
with me next, because I am his daughter." 

" Impossible," answered Mr. Stanhope, 
struggling back to his wonted courteous 
manner with ladies; and, as if wanting to 
get away from any allusion to his acquaintance 
with Baron Kelpi, he added, "I knew your 
mother well." 

" Ah ! I don't remember her one bit. My 
only recollection is of my step-mother. Did 
you know her ? " 

The same white look came over Mr. Stan- 
hope's face, that it had assumed when the 
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Baron Kelpi was mentioned, and he said hur- 
riedly — 

*'I think not. I do not know who she 
was." 

'^Desidera Blanchi," she answered; "she 
was very beautiful, not a happy woman 
though; she had a history, but I never 
found out the details of it till after her death." 

" Ah! you discovered th^ details, were they 
interesting ? " 

" As a book," she answered almost briskly ; 
shall I tell them to you ? " 

He nodded his head in acquiescence, as 
though scarcely capable of speaking, while 
the sort of fascination Madame do Coulon 
seemed to exercise over him prevented him 
from leaving her or cutting short a subject 
which was very painful ; perhaps, too, he 
really wanted to know these details as she 
could supply them. 

"Well, it seems that my father was not her 
first husband, though he himself did not know 
this till she was on her death-bed. She had 
married secretly a young Englishman, who 
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had left her a few months after their marriage, 

gone back to his own country to settle some 

business matters, and there had died; and 

she would have died too, only Prince Sergius 
was very good to her, and sent her away to 

some poor relations of his where her baby boy 

was bom, and kept her secret, for it seems 

that General Blanchi was a fearfully rigid 

man and would have killed her if he had 

found out about this secret marriage, and 

since the Englishman was dead it was no use 

telling him, was it ? " 

"No, certainly not. What was the English- 
man's name ? " 

" Captain Henry, I believe; did you know 
him?" 

" Who — I — ^why should I know him ? " 

"Oh, only because you seem to know a 
good many people." 

" I belonged to the diplomatic service and 
was only in Kussia*for awhile." 

"Yes, so Prince Sergius has told me." 

There was a short pause. 

" And the offspring of this secret marriage-- 
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your half-brother, you know, what has become 
of him?" 

" Oh, he's alive, I believe, in some trade. I 
never saw him in my life ; but Prince Sergius 
can tell you all about him. He is just looking 
this way, let us ask him at once.'' 

" No, no — ^he is going to take Lady Castle- 
ton down to tea, another time will be better. 
Allow me to follow his example and get you 
some tea." 

She shook her head. 

"That is an English custom I shall never 
fall into — tea! mon Dim. What does one 
want with tea at this hour ? " 

Madame de Coulon's affected disapproval of 
English tea-drinking habits was however 
scarcely due to a real righteous horror of the 
custom ; but to the fact that Ferdinand at that 
moment made his appearance at the door, and 
that she was consequently most anxious to get 
rid of the father that she might make way for 
the son. 

Nor was Henry Stanhope loth to be sent 
away. The purgatory he had undergone 



' 
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during the last few minutes was almost more 
than he could endure, and no sooner had he 
left Madame de Coulon, saying her prettiest 
bonjour to Ferdinand, than he escaped down- 
stairs into his own study, of which he locked 
the door. The chalice of misery which his past 
sin — for years he had called it weakness — 
had brought to him, was full almost to the brim. 

Had he the courage to drink it or — and he 
unlocked a case containing a pair of pistols 
and looked at them. No use to deceive him- 
self now with the fallacy that it was all Sergius 
Lenskoff's fault — that he had induced and 
tempted him to act as he had done. He must 
stand or fall by his own acts. Besides, was not 
Sergius Lenskoff the very man who was hold- 
ing the poisoned chalice to his lips ? And for 
what purpose ? For that the Kussian had a pur- 
pose in bringing Berthe de Coulon to London 
Henry Stanhope did not doubt for a single 
moment. 

"Was it not to tell him that the boy — 
Desidera Blanchi's boy — was alive, and thus 
hold a sword over his head with which to 
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enforce his consent to a marriage between this 
Kussian noble and his sweet, well-loved Irene." 

Ay, there he sat for awhile, the open pistol- 
case before him, the sound of many footsteps 
and joyous voices passing and repassing his 
very door. His eye fell on a large photograph 
of Lady Fedora, smiling benignly upon him 
from the mantelshelf. He got up and walked 
towards it. 

No, he had never wronged her except in as 
far as GeoflBrey was concerned, Desidera 
Blanchi, his rightful Kussian wife, was dead 
before he married Lady Fedora Grey ; but he 
had never dared tell her aught about the early 
secret marriage, or the birth of the son whom 
with his mother he had deserted. Could he 
bear the reproach Lady Fedora's usually trust- 
ful eyes would cast on him when she learnt 
how utterly undeserving of all love and confi- 
dence he had rendered himself by his miser- 
able, contemptible past? No, he could never 
endure Lady Fedora's censure ; he must do 
one of two things, he must either put himself 
out of the way of hearing any answers that 
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might be given to questions asked, or he must 
silence the one only Uving man who could tell 
that tale of bygone weakness and dishonour — 
silence him by giving him Irene's hand. It 
was an awful price when taken into considera- 
tion with the fact that as a perpetrator of dark 
deeds Henry Stanhope knew that Sergius Len- 
skoff had been a worthy associate. 

Yet he had made a good husband to Lady 
Fedora, and why should not Prince Sergius do 
the same to Irene ? Besides, was he justified in 
crushing his family by adding self-murder to 
his former crime ? Or still farther, was he 
justified in robbing Geoffrey of the birthright 
to which he believed himself to be entitled, 
and bringing forward this Kussian mechanic, 
who knew of no missed birthright since he 
had never heard the name of Stanhope in his 
life ? 

With such specious reasoning as this did 
Henry Stanhope seek to quiet his conscience, 
till at last he closed the pistol-case and pushed 
it away under a cabinet out of sight. 

Then he sat down before his writing-table 
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and wrote a few lines to Sergius Lenskoff, 
asking him to dinner at his club, on the fol* 
lowing evening. It was a genial letter ; such 
as he used to write Prince Sergius, in the old 
days when he leaned on, rather than feared 
him, and it was the first friendly advance he 
had made him since he came to London; 

Even while he was writing he could hear 
the Prince's voice at the very door of his 
study, talking to Madame de Coulon, whom 
he was offering to drive home. 

But Henry Stanhope felt he could face no 
more people that day ; he must quiet his shat- 
tered nerves before he took another step on the 
road of deception he still elected to follow. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HEADING THE WILL. 

If Simon TCnight had been a man in an elevated 
position and a millionaire, there could scarcely 
have been more interest about the opening of 
his will than was shown by those people about 
Wandsworth who happened to be acquainted 
with him, Mrs. Knight and Phyllis excepted ; 
and yet naturally they should have been the 
most interested. It was not that outsiders 
expected any legacies from the Wandsworth 
builder ; only curiosity was aroused by a sort 
of impression that existed to the effect that 
Simon Knight's will was an unusual one ; and 
that if, as report said, he had been started at 
Wandsworth by Mr. Stanhope, likely enough 
all the money would now go back to the Stan- 
ho{)es, and perhaps his widow and daughter 
would be mere paupers. 
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The arrival of Mr. Stanhope on the day of 
Simon's death had somewhat increased this 
Tiew, which became to most people an abso- 
lute certainty, when it was hinted that he 
intended to be present when the document 
was read« 

It was on this account, probably, that 
QeoSrej was absent. 

The little party, assembled in the room 
where the lawyer sat with the important parch- 
ment on the table before him, consisted only 
of Mr. Stanhope, the widow and child of the 
deceased, Tom Chilton, and Greaves, the 
foreman, who did not expect to be wholly 
forgotten. 

To a physiognomist Henry Stanhope's face 
was a study. 

" Did he fear lest his money should not be 
restored to him, or why that anxious, troubled 
look ? Surely if it was his own he could claim 
it without wanting any will to be drawn up in 
his favour." 

So thought Tom Chilton, who, only there as 
a Mend of the family, and looking for nothing 
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himself, devoted all his attention to the perusal 
of Mr. Stanhope's face. 

He little guessed that it was the fear lest a 
reason should be given for money having been 
advanced that was troubling Mr. .Stanhope so 
deeply. 

At last Mr. Pettigrew, the solictor, having 
adjusted his spectacles and cleared his throat, 
the reading began. 

People were right when they looked for an 
unexpected will ; but no one had in the very 
least hit on the exact arrangements that Simon 
Knight wished to have carried out. There 
was no mention in it from first to last of 
Henry Stanhope, nor of the source, as far as 
the Wandsworth business was concerned, 
whence Simon Knight's money had been 
derived, the whole of which he left absolutely 
to his daughter, Phyllis, with the understand- 
ing that, having a head on her shoulders, she 
would carry on the business and strive to 
double the money he left her at his death. If 
she were unmarried at the time, she was not 
to marry for two years or she would forfeit 
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every penny, which would, in that case, go 
to a distant cousin of Simon Knight, of whom 
no one there assembled had ever heard 
before. 

A breathlessness fell on the whole party 
while the proviso W£is being read, and they 
waited in some suspense for the naming of the 
sum of money left to provide for the now 
somewhat ailing Hannah, who had been a 
true and loving wife to her quarrelsome and 
overbearing spouse. But not in any way was 
she mentioned — even as though she had never 
existed had he left her out. Not exactly out 
of unkindness, if the truth be told, but because 
Simon Knight never for a moment expected 
Hannah to survive him, and his sole care was 
to arrange for the future of the business which 
had been nearer to him than . kith or kin. 
He believed in Phyllis' practical habits and 
natural acumen, and he would confide the 
business to her care, being unmarried. If she 
married he would re-frame his will ; and that 
he would have done so at once on the discovery 
of her engagement to GeoflErey Stanhope there 
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is little doubt, had not a sterner decree than 
he could control summoned him to obedi- 
ence. 

Greaves — yes, Greaves was not wholly dis- 
appointed ; his was the only legacy, " a hun- 
dred pounds to Abel Greaves— fifty for faithftd 
service in the past, and fifty as prepayment for 
good work to be done for Phyllis Knight in 
the future." 

This was the only actual sum mentioned ; 
all^ in one sweeping monosyllable, was to go 
to Phyllis ; but till day-books were gone into, 
and ledgers totted up, no one could exactly tell 
what that all conveyed. 

Mr. Pettigrew had laid the document once 
more on the table, and had taken off his spec- 
tacles, replaced them in their case, and put the 
case in his pocket: still, not one word had 
been uttered in the room. Phyllis had risen 
from her seat, and kneeling beside her mother, 
her head buried in her lap, was sobbing con- 
vulsively, while poor, fragile-looking Mrs. 
Knight, with a sort of dazed expression on her 
face, down which the tears were slowly trick- 
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' ling, was softly stroking with one hand the 
girl's thick curling hair. 

Mr. Stanhope was the first to speak; he 
tried to raise Phyllis from her crouching posi- 
tion and bade her not cry, or she would make 
herself quite ill. 

Eelief seemed to have come to Henry 
Stanhope by the reading of that will. Strange, 
too, since he had not been mentioned in any 
way. He looked a brisker and younger 
nlan than he had looked when he entered 
the room. 

In an unusual course, the individual who 
had obtained the most was the most indig- 
nant. 

"It is a shame, a crying, burning shame," 
exclaimed Phyllis, rising to her feet, and 
pushing her hair back off her weeping face ; 
" such a good, kind wife and mother as she 
has always been; but never mind, darling," 
and she took the thin white hand between 
her strong brown fingers, "it is only on trust 
for you that I shall keep to the letter of that 
unjust -will ; you shall have every luxury, 
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every penny that you can possibly want out 
of the concern. Keep heart, my own mother. 
Father must have known how to trust me 
when he left you to my care ; but he shouldn't 
have risked it, all the same." 

A murmur of applause fell from the lips 
of every one present when they heard Phyllis' 
words. 

Only Mrs. Knight's lips were still pinched 
and white ; she could not accept the situation 
as readily as Phyllis would have wished. 
Poor body, how could she be expected to do 
so ? She murmured something about '^charity, 
and not troubling anyone long," which almost 
angered her daughter, who, strong in her 
resolve that life, if she could make it so, 
should be a bed of roses for the mother she 
loved, was scarcely pleased at finding her 
intention of more than making up for her 
father's remissness met by a sort of unbeliev- 
ing coldness. 

" You have no right to talk so," she said, 
turning shortly on Mrs. Knight; "have 
I ever led you to think you trouble me ? " 
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" No, child, no. You have been aye good. 
I scarce know what I should have done 
without you ; but all this is a heavy trial, 
and him that's gone seems to have laid a 
doubt on me, as if I was a worthless woman." 

These words stirred Phyllis once more to the 
depths of her warm heart. 

" You are the best and purest. Mr. Stan- 
hope and Lady Fedora can vouch for that ; " 
and Phyllis' arm was round her mother's 
fragile frame, while Henry Stanhope came 
forward to say his well-turned phrase of con- 
dolence, and assure Mrs. Knight that no one 
could possibly blame her for this glaring 
omission of Simon's. 

Mr. Stanhope, however, seemed so well 
pleased at the omission of his own name 
from the will that he scarcely sympathised 
can amove with Mrs. Knight, but very soon 
after took his leave, promising to send Irene 
over in the carriage to give the needful com- 
fort to her old nurse, in affording which he 
felt that he had utterly failed. Mr. Stanhope 
gone, and Greaves having returned to the yard 
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to begin, as he expressed it, a period of faith- 
ful service to Miss Phyllis, Mrs. Knight sat on 
in her arm-chair very silently, with wide-open 
eyes, as though she were looking into space 
for counsel, and Phyllis was left to a practical 
conversation with Tom Chilton and Mr. Petti- 
grew. And very practical and determined she 
looked, very unlike the haunted nightmare- 
dreaming Phyllis who had talked horrors with 
Geoflfrey on the morning of her father's death. 

And yet it was scarcely a week ago ; what 
had changed her ? 

Circumstance — ^which has a potent influence 
in changing most of us. 

For the last week she had been in authority, 
giving orders, and seeing that work was pro- 
perly done, after a fashion that had not a 
little astonished those who had witnessed how 
utterly crushed she had been at first by the 
suddenness of her father's death. 

The fact was that Phyllis, through the kitchen- 
window, had seen that meeting between the 
two Stanhopes and Tom Chilton in the yard. 

She had heard no spoken word, but she had 
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drawn her own deductions, and these deduc- 
tions changed her as no persuasion, no hints, 
would ever have done. 

Simon Knight was right ; he knew Phyllis 
to be a young person who could see clearly 
and would act straightforwardly according to 
the wisdom bestowed on her. 

What she saw in the yard was that Tom 
Chilton was preparing to assume the position 
of master, and was under the impression that 
neither Mrs. Knight nor herself would be 
able to do without him. That he had been 
kind, most useful and kind, during the ter- 
rible and trying time they had gone through, 
she readily acknowledged to herself; but he 
must not be allowed to get the thin end of 
the wedge in too far, decided practical Phyllis. 
There could not be two masters in that yard, 
and unless the business was soTd, as Geo&ey 
had suggested, she would, with Greaves^ 
counsel, manage it herself. Nothing, she 
fancied, would have given her father greater 
pleasure than to know that she was carrying 
it on. She owed him a reparation ; that re- 
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paration should be — work. Before thje two 
Stanhopes — father and son — ^had strolled away 
again, Geo&ey not venturing to irritate his 
father by returning to the house, but only 
looking and kissing his hand to her in fare- 
well, she had come to a decision. 

When Tom Chilton returned it was shining 
in her eyes, but she did not tell him or any- 
one what she had decided, only, when he 
was not standing by, she bade Greaves take 
orders from her tiU affairs were settled, and 
said she would keep the order-book and 
accounts, as she had done once before when 
her father was ill. 

Greaves was nothing loth, he had no love 
for Tom Chilton or any intruder ; so business, 
what little business there was while Simon 
Knight lay unburied, drifted into Phyllis' 
hands; and now that the will was read, and 
she was left sole mistress, she felt how right 
she had been in taking her place at once. 

Mr. Pettigrew, who had drawn up the will, 
had more than once tried to dissuade Simon 
Knight from making it ; he did not believe in 
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giving power to women, and how could any 
girl cany on suck a business as that, it was 
absurd to expect such a thing I Before he 
had left the brick-house at Wandsworth, he 
was, however, beginning to change his opinion. 
There was a practical knowledge of working 
matters and reliance on her own judgment 
about Phyllis, which he had never thought to 
find in any woman, least of all in a beauty. 
But then, Mr. Pettigrew had in his youth 
married a pretty fool ; "if only he had had a 
wife like Phyllis he would have been a richer 
man,^' he grumbled to himself, as he went 
back to his office. 

Tom Chilton was not so thoroughly con- 
vinced of Phyllis' powers as was Mr. Petti- 
grew; principally, perhaps, because he did 
not wish to be so. He had a strong inclina- 
tion to have a finger in tl^at business pie, and 
he wished to think that Phyllis would not be 
able to find good meat for it and bake it 
without him. He lounged about the premises, 
his hands in his pockets, whistling softly, his 
mind fall of thought, while Phyllis took her 
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mother to her room to lie down a bit, and 
then busied herself as she ever did with her 
many small domestic operations; she seem- 
ingly paid no attention to Tom Chilton, 
though there was little doubt she was think- 
ing the while that if the perpetual intrusion 
of this maa's presence was to be stopped, an 
understanding of some sort must be come to 
between them. 

Even as she was conning over the how, Tom 
Chilton spoke : — 

" Your father's will has taken us all a little 
by surprise, eh, Phyllis ? '' 

" Not me, except as far as mother is con- 
cerned.'' 

^* You gave him credit for believing in you." 

" Ay. He always taught me all there was 
to learn about the business." 

" Wise man ; the only pity is your learning 
wasn't confined to the business." 

" What do you mean, Tom ? " 

^'I mean the fine things you've learnt at 
the Stanhopes; they haven't done you any 
good, Phyllis." 
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"The more knowledge you can get the 
better; knowledge never hurts anyone, 
Tom," 

" Knowledge as is out of one^s sphere ain't 
no good, take my word for it ; it breeds dis- 
satisfaction, lass ! " 

"I'm not dissatisfied. I shall have no 
time to be dissatisfied, with all the work I 
have to do." 

"You won't have so much time to go to 
Eaton Square, and that will be good," he 
grumbled^ 

" I wonder what difference it will make to 
you whether or not I go to Eaton Square ? I 
have been in the habit of going to the Stan- 
hopes all my life." 

" But it's only of late you've took to sweet- 
hearting with Mr. Geoflfrey." 

" Tom ! " 

And there was such anger in her tone, such 
wrath in her eyes, that Chilton ought to have 
quailed, but he went on in a grumbling voice. 

" Well, in two years that sort of nonsense 
will have worn itself out, that's one blessing." 
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Phyllis did not speak ; she looked as if she 
was working herself up to a fierce answer ; 
but wisdom prevailed, and she remained 
silent, only threw the window up suddenly, 
and tossed a panful of broken bread and 
potatoes to some fowls that were gathered 
about the door. 

Chilton watched the fowls fighting over the 
precious morsels they preferred, and waited 
standing by Phyllis' side at the window till 
every scrap had been devoured, and the birds 
had returned to their usual wanderings. Then 
he said slowly — 

f 

" IVe been thinking, Phyllis, that I might 
be able to help you somewhat ? " 

"How?" 

The short answer was not especially en- 
couraging, but he went on — 

" You know I've got a bit of coin, some of 
which is lying loose at this moment." 

" Well ! " 

" If I was to put that into this concern 
of yours, we might work it up together into 
a rare big business." 
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A sudden flush came to Phyllis' brow at 
this proposal, and she answered at once, speak- 
ing very quickly — 

" No, thank you, Tom ; I would rather be 
independent. I can manage pretty well with 
what there is, I think. Though father's will 
mentions no sum, I haven't had the books in 
my hands for nothing, and I know within a 
few pounds what the incomings are." 

" But, whatever they are, they may be 
doubled," put in the young man. 

"They are enough for me and mother's 
wants." 

"But you will not always be as you are 
now — you will marry one day, Phyllis, and — " 

"I must wait two years, you know, and 
that's a blessing, as you yourself have just 
observed," she interrupted, half laughing. 

He was a little taken aback by her quick 
answer, but he said — 

" I wondei^ if, at the end of those two 
years " 

"Look here, Tom, we won't look so far 
ahead, if you please. Just let me go on 
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quietly and take my stand in the business 

without any interference or launching out, 

and at the end of two years things will right 

themselves somehow I make no doubt. Now, 
I'm not going to gossip any more, for I've 

lots more things to do than any man can 

dream of.'^' 

He had got his dismissal, he could not help 
recognising the fact, but he went back to town 
with something resembling a ray of hope in 
his heart. 

'^ She had set his money on one side as not 
worth consideration, but she had made no 
doubt that in two years things would right 
themselves. What did she mean ? " 



CHAPTEE III. 

IN HIS POWEE. 

So rarely of late had Henry Stanhope dined 
at his club that he had become almost a stranger 
there, and not a little surprise testified itself 
on the faces of more than one gossiping habitue 
of the place, when he came into the dining-room, 
aqcompanied by Prince Sergius, who, from 
being a sort of lion of the season, was always 
looked at with interest wherever he went. 

The dinner had been ordered in the morning, 
and even such an epicure as was Prince Sergius 
was compelled to acknowledge that it was per- 
fection, and that the wines left nothing to be 
desired. 

Considering that Henry Stanhope was by 
way of saving every available penny, there 
was little doubt that he had well studied the 
matter of dinners and their effects, and had 
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come to the conclusion that the distance 
between a man's heart and his stomach is by 
no means remote. 

Believing this, he had nerved himself to 
give this entertainment thoroughly, and did 
not fail in accompanying it by an extreme 
geniaUty of manner which was warranted in 
every way to put Sergius Lenskoff off his. 
guard, and make him think that his old chum 
was in reality in nowise changed. Though 
paterfamilias was compelled to assume a sober 
tone, yet with his bachelor intimates behind 
the scenes, Henry Stanhope was the same good 
fellow he had been years ago, when sowing his 
wild oats in St. Petersburg. That it was a 
terrible effort for the grave, sorely-tried man 
to do this, there is little doubt, and it was only 
on consideration of the enormity of the stake 
at issue, that he managed to keep his courage 
screwed to the sticking point. 

If Sergius Lenskoff guessed something of 
what was going on beneath his old friend's 
seemingly urbane exterior, he showed no sign 
of. doing so, but met him with a perfectly 
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reciprocal amount of cordiality; praised the 
different mets which were set before him and 
which in truth he seemed thoroughly to enjoy; 
held his glass to the light and commented 
lengthily on the sparkling brilliancy of the 
wine, and talked gaily and brightly on subjects 
of general interest both in the. present and the 
past. But the long, tempting dinner had well 
nigh dawdled to its close before either of the 
two men had warmed into a discussion of the 
matters that lay nearest both their hearts. 

Good wine must, however, sooner or later 
have the effect of thawing moral ice ; it was 
merely a question of which disposition would 
succumb to its influence soonest. 

Probably Sergius Lenskoff being naturally 
the more impetuous of the two would have 
done so first, only from the moment he received 
Henry Stanhope's note inviting him to dinner, 
he felt sure of his game, and as long as his 
head kept clear from the fumes of alcohol, he 
was determined not to spoil it by the utterance 
of one rash word. 

If he would only have spoken, how much 
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easier would Mr. Stanhope's thawing have 
been ! So difficult did he find it that there is 
little doubt, except under the artificial warmth 
produced by wine, he would not have been 
able to thaw at all. 

" Tell me, Sergius," he said at last, quaffing a 
long draught, and plunging in medias reSy "tell 
me of some of my old associates in Petersburgj^ 
I have heard but very little of late years.'' 

" Under existing circumstances, perhaps the 
less you hear the better," answered Sergius 
with a laugh. 

" How so — why so ? " 

" Well, I told you that the boy is alive." 

Mr. Stanhope winced. 

" It was a mistake. Stanhope — ^a terrible mis- 
take," Lenskoff went on, " When you married 
Lady Fedora you should have told her." 

"Desidera was dead," Mr. Stanhope an- 
swered in a feeble voice. 

"Ay, but the boy lived, — your son, your 
heir." 

Mr. Stanhope held out his hands deprecat- 
ingly to the Prince. 
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^^ If I had told Lady Fedora's father I had a 
son he would have stopped my marriage with 
her at once. And you had taken the boy, told 
me I should never hear of him agam. I 
thought I had done enough by raising that 
five thousand pounds for him on my estate; 
neither he nor anyone but you, know that he 
was entitled to anything. I thought I had 
done all that was necessary, but God knows I 
have suffered much since then." 

"Conscience makes cowards of most men," 
said the Prince, with a sort of sneer. 

The tone irritated Mr. Stanhope somewhat, 
and he asked — 

"I wonder if you have ever suffered largely 
for conscience sake ?" 

*^ I am no coward," answered the Prince 
with a half laugh, "and my short comings 
have been peccadilloes rather than crimes — 
there is but little in my past life which goes 
beyond the limits of that which would make 
most Lotharios proud; and most men are 
Lotharios, you know, Stanhope." 

" Cruelty and a general savagery of nature 
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which is only kept at all in subjection by the 
refinement of civilisation, scarcely comes with- 
in the term Lothario," answered Henry Stan- 
hope. 

" Yet you are bound to recognise them as 
such, and to recognise in its fullest sense the 
old English proverb, that those who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones." 

"You suggested the suppression of the 
boy at the time of his birth; you under- 
took to place him in the world on condi- 
tion of my finding the necessary sum of 
money." 

" Exactly, and I fulfilled my mission both 
in the spirit and the letter, as an old friend 
should do. What fault have you to find ? 
Your eldest son is a partner in a large furrier's^ 
in Petersburg, and if his business goes on in- 
creasing at its present rate, there is no doubt 
he will be able to buy up the estate of War- 
leigh and set the house of Stanhope on its legs 
again. In what have you to complain of me ? 
And yet when I first arrived in London, after 
not having seen you for some years, you 
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scarcely treated me as you were wont to do in 
old times." 

Henry Stanhope held out his hand to him. 
"Pardon my fears," he said, "I have suffered 
very cruelly of late." 

" Pear of what ? " returned the other, as he 
shook hands, indeed, but without much cordi- 
ality. " I do not understand what you are 
afraid of." 

V 

But Henry Stanhope did not answer, he 
poured out another glass of wine and drank it. 

" I wonder sometimes," he went on after a 
short pause, '^ whether it would not be better 
to bring this young man from Eussia and 
place him in his true position; if Geoffrey 
ever guesses at the truth he will do so at 
once." 

" Geo&ey has a noble nature, as noble as 
his sister's," said Prince Sergius, " but Geoff- 
rey, if he did this thing, would have the world 
with him, you would have it against you — 
better blow out your brains at once, my poor 
Stanhope, than try to make black white again 
at such a cost." 
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'' But if QeoSrej should find it out ? '^ 

" He will not find it out ; how can he, since 
no one now knows it but you and I, and I will 
tell nothing unless " 

" Ah, unless what ? " 

"Unless I am thwarted, put outside the 
pale in fact, and treated as a stranger." 

" You can never be treated as a stranger, 
Sergius, but as one of my best friends al- 
ways." 

" Prove it — let the family link be strength- 
ened, and side by side let us stride over any 
difficulties that may present themselves in our 
paths. If you raked your memory you could 
recall several episodes in my life which are 
not, perhaps, wholly to my credit ; but I am 
anxious to turn over a fresh page and to for- 
get them as I will forget this terrible episode 
of yours, before you became Lady Fedora's 
husband, and the respectable father of a family 
vou now are." 

"I am so different to you," pleaded Stan- 
hope. 

" Not in the least. Civilisation, you have 
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JTist told me, refines ; exactly, I acknowledge 
it; and love, the love of a pure woman, 
humanises. Lady Fedora is a pure woman ; 
she has known how to temper yonr brutality 
of nature, and to render you — save to those 
who know what your past has been — the gentle, 
courteous, urbane English gentleman the world 
believes you to be : such being the case, why, 
under the softening influence of the sweet 
Irene, should not I cast from me the epithet 
of the Eussian bear ? " 

" You really mean this; it has actually and 
positively entered into your mind to thiak 
of marrying my daughter ? " 

"It has entered so thoroughly into my 
mind that Irene being willing, I am deter- 
mined to allow nothing to interfere between 
me and the carrying out of my intention." 

And there was a fierceness in Prince 
Sergius' maimer as he uttered this sentence 
which showed that whatever Irene's infiuence 
might effect in the future, for the present, at 
all events, he had in nowise learnt to throw 
off his appellation of Bussian bear. 
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"And in the event of my refusing my 
consent ? " 

Prince Sergius did not answer for a moment, 
then he said, with a half smile — 

"You should not put a man in a difficult 
position by asking questions which are well 
nigh impossible to answer without giving 
offence. You know you will, you must, con- 
sent to this marriage ; of what use then to 
produce bad blood between me and my future 
father-in-law ? " 

Henry Stanhope winced. 

" Though put in seemingly temperate 
words," he answered, "this sounds very like a 
threat." 

The prince shrugged his shoulders. " Take 
it as you like, it matters not to me, so you give 
me Irene." 

" Fond of money as you are, Sergius, is it 
no consideration to you that she will have no 
dot; a paltry two hundred a year where- 
with to pay for her clothes — nothing more ? " 

" I care nothing about her money ; I want 
hery 
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"Can it be that you do love my child? 
Think of her beyond admiring her beauty, 
and imagining it will add to your prestige by 
beilig attractive in Petersburg ? " 

"I love her," said Prince Sergius, hotly, 
" so let us make short work of the subject. 
Irene's hand versus silence as to the existence 
of her elder brother, Dmitri. 

"Can you not allow me a short time for 
reflection ? " 

"No. You have reflected. When you 
entered this club to-night, you had thoroughly 
made up your mind what you intend to do. 
You know as well as I do that the danger of 
an immediate revelation is imminent, and you 
also know that your son Ferdinand's affairs 
are so involved that you are powerless to help 
him, and that the extrication or utter sub- 
version of this young man rests entirely 
in my hands. You see you force me to speak 
plainly, strenuously though I have sought to 
save you." 

Henry Stanhope held his brow in his hand, 
thus shielding his eyes, to which the tears had 
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risen ; his heart was too full to speak. All 
that dreadful past, that weak yielding to 
temptation, and being guilty of the sin which 
in the colours it had been invested with by 
Sergius Lenskoff, became scarcely a sin at 
all — to what had it brought him now ? Even 
to the sacrifice of his fair young daughter. 
Wherever he turned she must be sacrificed ; 
the truth told and his dishonour proclaimed 
was her ruin, while silence meant that she 
would become Sergius Lenskoff's wife. 

There was a long pause, the Prince pouring 
out another brimming glass of the bright wine. 

"Well," he said, as, having quaffed, he set 
the glass once more on the table, " well, you 
are not wont to be irresolute when your own 
interests are at stake." 

Henry Stanhope roused himself suddenly, 
knocking down two or three glasses in his 
sudden agitation. 

" I will give no answer whatever," he said, 
" but be perfectly passive. If it pleases you 
to marry my darling child, settle it with her 
and her mother. I will neither give nOr with- 
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hold my consent. If it pleases yon to pro- 
claim my infamy to the world and brand my 
sweet Irene's name with her father's shame — 
well, do yonr worst ; I leave the issues of the 
past to your unravelling." 

For a moment there was a gleam in Prince 
Sergius' eye that boded no good; then 
suddenly it changed into a bright triumphant 
light, and he stretched his hand across the 
table to his old friend. 

"Let the past be forgotten," he said, "and 
have no fear for Irene with me in the future. 
She shall have wealth and power." 

Henry Stanhope did not, however, press 
the hand that Sergius Lenskoff tendered him ; 
too many dark deeds rose before his mental 
vision, even as the Prince was speaking, for 
him to be able to sham any amount of cordi- 
ality on the subject of this vile treaty which 
was being concluded. 

Prince Sergius was, however, satisfied. He 
would, perhaps, have enjoyed more fully a 
decided success — ^but it was enough that there 
was to be no opposition. 
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Conceiving any farther discussion to be 
useless, he rose from the table. 

^^What say you?" he asked; "shall we 
adjourn for coffee to your house in Eaton 
Square ? " 

"Not to-night. My God! give me some 
short respite. I cannot bear any more to- 
night." 

The Prince laughed cynically. "As you 
like," he said, "I am your guest, so must do 
your bidding." 

" Air — come for a saunter. I must have 
air," pleaded Mr. Stanhope. 

" My poor friend, you are terribly changed. 
The iron constitution in which I once believed 
is degenerating into feminine weakness; but 
come. Air, as you say, is a wholesome tonic." 

They passed from the dining-room into 
the hall of the club, where they met two or 
three men who were known to both of them, 
and each of whom looked somewhat aghast 
at Henry Stanhope's changed appearance, 
" sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought," 
as it most assuredly was. 
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On a sudden, Prince Sergius, from convers- 
ing in a more than usually genial way with 
these acquaintances, left them abruptly and 
made a sort of dash at the outer door. 

Peering through its glass panels were a pair 
of eyes about which he could not be mistaken. 
They were those of his confidential valet. 

" What is it ? " he asked hurriedly. 

" A telegram from Eussia, monseigneur, I 
thought it wise to bring it at once on the 
chance of finding you here.'* 

The Prince took it from him with a mut- 
tered sctcrS^ as though the coming of this 
piece of paper boded no good, and advancing 
once more to the lamp in the hall, he tore it 
open. 

^^ Nom de Dku^'^ he exclaimed, so loud that 
Henry Stanhope, had he been attending, must 
have heard him ; and that the telegram deeply 
concerned Mr. Stanhope is probable, for the 
Prince looked at him very fixedly for a second 
after he had read it ; then he crushed up the 
paper into a ball, and thrusting it into his 
pocket, put on the charmingly persuasive 
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manner he knew so well how to assume, and 
strolled up to the knot of men. 

" Shall we go for our saunter, Stanhope ? " 
he asked. 

" Yes, yes, I am ready." 

And the two men went out together. 
Henry Stanhope, who had observed nothing, 
little guessed how, during the last five 
minutes, the whole complexion of aflFairs had 
changed. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

A SHADOW. 

Nearly a fortnight has passed since Simon 
Knight's funeral, and Phyllis is as completely- 
settled into the business at the brick house as 
if she had been all her life its sole mistress. 

She has even managed to wake up her 
mother's dormant energies, sent to sleep as 
they have been for some years by Simon's con- 
stant repression. Now, under her daughter's 
reign, she has consented to take the entire 
management of the kitchen and housewifely 
department. She would have been scarcely 
human — certainly not feminine — if she had not 
made a few grumbles about her late husband's 
will, and pronounced it as only fair to Phyllis 
— she being the mistress and having to keep 
her — that she should fill the post of head 
servant in the establishment. 
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Phyllis took no notice of these remaiiks^ 
which after all were only uttered soUo voce, 
since Mrs. Knight was in reality quite devoted 
to her child. Phyllis was only too delighted 
to see her mother taking an active part in the 
cares of life on any terms, she herself being 
one of those people who believe that health 
both of mind and body depends very greatly 
on having plenty to do. In truth, too, she 
carried out her own maxim on this subject 
to the very fullest. Never had even Simon 
Knight himself done the amount of work that 
Phyllis undertook; but then of course he 
thoroughly understood the business which as 
yet she was only learning. 

Every morning she was up by six o'clock, 
ready to see the workmen and have a little 
conversation with each before he started for 
the day. 

^^Make the men happy and their homes 
comfortable, and they will serve you better," 
was one of Phyllis' maxims, and in giving 
herself this care she far exceeded her father, 
who scarcely ever troubled himself about the 
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names of his workpeople ; as long as his work 
was properly done, that was all he was in- 
terested in. 

Phyllis, however, determined to go and visit 
their wives, help them in every way she could, 
get up clubs for their benefit, and evenings 
for their amusement ; in fact she intended to 
have a regular reform practically carried out, 
and in order to do this she saw from the first 
that much thought and time, as well as a good 
deal of patience would be requisite. 

But in devoting herself to this hobby, as 
her neighbours were already beginning to call 
it, Phyllis in nowise forgot the essential or 
business department. Of course she was com- 
pelled to trust a good deal to Greaves, whom 
she knew to be a faithful soul, though not 
perhaps the very wisest man in creation. For 
this reason, perhaps, had he been selected by 
shrewd Simon Knight; for this reason did 
Phyllis, but little behind her father in acu- 
men, think it expedient, while she picked 
Greaves' brain of all the technical knowledge 
he could give her, yet never to allow him to 
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conduct a single business transaction without 
her authority. 

All the accounts, both of labour and material, 
as well as of customers, passed through her 
hands, and although she in deference always 
consulted Greaves, yet she could give an esti- 
mate for work to be done with almost as much 
nicety of calculation as he could, surprising 
the old man too not a little by her capabilities. 

" Who would have thought now," he would 
say to his intimates, "that Miss Phyllis — her 
that not a month ago was the worrit of the 
yard, and the plague of her father's life with 
her mad ways — would, all of a sudden, have 
simmered down into his very moral, as one 
may say ? " 

Yet so it was. Simon Knight had judged 
correctly that Phyllis was made of the right 
stuflF, and that under the pressure of necessity 
the effervescence of youth would pass away 
and real sterling working habits develop them- 
selves. There were two individuals who 
noticed this change in Phyllis with very little 
pleasure, both, though from different causes. 
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finding themselves outside the pale of her 
Ufa. 

Tom Chilton she had more or less dismissed 
for two years, and though without intending 
it, she had given him hope at the end of that 
time, yet she felt that she had not the slightest 
intention of allowing him to interfere with her 
mode of conducting her life and business till 
then. 

ITaturally he hoped she would make a 
thorough fiasco of the whole affair, and was 
by no means pleased to find that she started 
with sound theories and on lines which it only 
required perseverance and determination to de- 
velop into a great and brilliant concern. The 
admiration that Tom Chilton felt for Phyllis, 
under these circimistances, was only equalled 
by his exceeding annoyance, that this beauti- 
ful, clever girl had elected to walk alone, or at 
all events unshackled by any capital or assist- 
ance he could tender her. 

He would watch, however, he determined ; 
watch very closely — the time and the hour 
would come, he made no doubt, when she 
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would be very thankful for hi^ strong arm and 
willing right hand. 

As for Geoffirey Stanhope, very diflferent 
were his sentiments when he heard the con- 
tents of Mr. Knight's will and witnessed the 
result. Those two years of probation — the 
thought of which was as a ray of hope to Tom 
Chilton — brought to Geoffirey something akin 
to despair. In two years, what changes might 
not have come about, especially as Phyllis had 
taken her place so thoroughly in the trade to 
which she seemed in a manner bom, and out- 
side the pale of which he felt himself more 
thoroughly to be than did even Tom Chilton ! 
He had not seen her so frequently since Simon 
Knight's death ; of course he had come more 
than once to the brick-house, but she was 
generally too much engaged settling her ac- 
counts et cetera^ to speak more than a few 
words to him; and as for the Eaton-square 
painting-room, where she used to pass away 
so many hours, she had not once entered it 
since the fatal morning. It seemed to Geof- 
frey as if something more than the two years 
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fixed by Simon Xnight had been set up as a 
barrier between him and PhyUis ; as if she 
herself, for some reason which he could in 
nowise divine, was anxious to keep him at a 
distance* Honourable in tone and act though 
Geoftrej Stanhope was, he could not under- 
stand how, in the very spirit as well as the 
letter, Phyllis was determined to carry out her 
father's will. 

God only knew how deeply she loved Geof- 
frey, since to no human being, not even to hei* 
mother, had she acknowledged the full inten- 
sity of her feelings ; and yet she was almost 
cold to him, because she knew now that she 
could not marry him for two years — two years 
in which it was absolutely incumbent on her 
to devote the very largest portion of her time 
and thoughts to the advancement and working 
of that business which her father had be- 
queathed to her. It did not occur to her that 
this behaviour of hers would make GeoflErey 
miserable, though there is little doubt that 
whenever she paused in the plan she had laid 
out for herself, to consider the state of her own 
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feelings, it was scarcely a sense of happiness 
that came over her ; and it was with a despair 
far deeper than that felt by either Geofl&rey or 
Tom Chilton that she looked with terror on 
those two years, and wondered if they would 
ever end, and having ended, into what new 
epoch all her hopes and fears would have 
worked themselves. She, however, marched 
steadily on ; never for a moment did it occur 
to her to change the course of her life, because 
the strain was sometimes so intolerable that it 
well nigh drove her mad. 

But Geoffrey was shackled by no such chains 
as Phyllis, and kicking furiously against the 
pricks, he determined at last to have the situa- 
tion fully explained by Phyllis, and some 
definite arrangement arrived at. He was the 
more resolved on this since, for the first time in 
their lives, he had had such a tiff with Irene 
that it amounted to a quarrel ; on the subject, 
of course, of Prince Sergius, against whom 
Geoffrey raged more violently than ever, and 
of whom Irene told him she would not hear 
one blaming word, since if she did not marry 
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Prince Sergius she would never give her hand 
to any man. 

They had discussed the subject till both of 
them had become so angry that they vowed it 
would be better not to speak to each other at 
all, and Geo&ey, utterly disgusted with every- 
thing in life, betook himself to the desolate 
painting-room, where he walked up and down 
like fin angry lion fretting in his cage, but not 
for long — ^he could not bear the solitude and 
the oppression of his thoughts for long. He 
would go and see Phyllis, he thought, not 
that he expected much consolation or satis- 
faction, from his visit. It was about twelve 
o'clock when Geofl&rey reached Wandsworth; 
in fact, it was as much to avoid the family 
luncheon hour as from any other cause that 
he went off so immediately. As far as Phyllis 
was concerned he could perhaps scarcely have 
chosen a worse moment, that is unless he 
wished to see^her in the full swing of her new 
avocations. 

It was a Saturday. She was in the little 
ofl&ce, one door of which led into the yard and 
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another commTinicated with the house. Geof- 
frey entered from the house. 

She grew deadly white when she saw him, 
hut, since there was a knot of workmen stand- 
ing by the outer door, she said nothing for a 
few moments, then trying to steady her voice 
into a pleasant tone — 

*'How do you do, Mr. Geofl&rey? I am 
very busy paying my men, as you may per- 
ceive ; please sit down there on an office stool, 
4;hat is unless you are in a great hurry.'' 

" I am not in any hurry, thank you," mut- 
tered Geo&ey. But more than one of the 
men noted the angry flush that was on his 
brow, and came to the conclusion that this 
young aristocrat did not care about being put 
on one side for the likes of them. 

Phyllis, however, took no notice of his 
wrath, but went on systematically — 

" Henry Jones — sixteen shillings— one shil- 
ling to take off for a month's club money — 
that's right, you have worked well this week, 
Jones." 

*' David Cross, twelve shillings. So I hear 
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you are going to get married; not many 
savings to put on one side on twelve shillings 
a week — suppose I make it fourteen, and you 
stay till quite six o'clock instead of giving over 
work at half-past five as you have done more 
than once of late.'' 

David Cross' face beamed, and his mouth 
expanded from ear to ear, while the group of 
men round him raised a cheer for their mis- 
tress, which she, however, at once repressed 
by a wave of the hand. 

" Bolt — ^Bennet — Fitz- James," she went on, 
paying them rapidly without much farther 
comment, till she came to the last, a hump- 
backed boy of about seventeen. He had for 
some years been the brick-house errand boy ; 
kept on out of charity, though everyone 
believed him to be well-nigh useless. Five 
shillings lay before Phyllis on the table, but 
she did not attempt to give it to the lad, she 
only said— 

" That is the sum my father agreed to give 
you weekly, Bobby — take it if you think you 
have earned it." 
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The boy hung his head but did not move or 
answer. 

" WeU ? " said PhylUs, a little impatiently. 

"Pm not a bad boy," he began to whimper; 
" if it was not for mother I'd say keep the 
money, but she's poorly off, and I've no 
father." 

'^ You did not give your last week's money 
to your mother," said Phyllis, ^'what did you 
do with it?" 

"Bought these 'ere shoon as I've on my 
feet for eighteenpence, and with the other 
three-and-six I've lived all this blessed week 
— ^never been anigh mother for a sup — ^ain't 
going anigh her no more." 

" Is that what you call helping her ? " 

" WeU, if it ain't— what is it ? If she 
ain't got me to keep that's summat. I used to 
give her the coin, but she wasn't content, and 
said as I cost more than I brought. If she's 
been complainin' to you, miss, 'tain't just ; I've 
done the best I can." 

"Naturally your mother wondered what 
had become of you ; she came here yesterday 
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to see if you were at work. Where have you 
heen sleeping ? " 

"In the yard under the timber; please 
don't tell Mr. Greaves." 

"And you have managed to live on five 
shillings a week ? " 

" Ay, and buy my shoon." 

" Well, you deserve the five shillings more 
than I thought, only may I believe you — all 
this is true ? " 

" As the Bible, miss; folks says as I is sly, 

but I ain't, only when I am beat and hard hit. 

I resolved to turn over a new leaf when I 

comed to serve you — you ain't cross as the 

master was." 

" Hush, Bobby, take your money, give three 

shillings of it to your mother, keep two shil- 
lings for your clothes and against a rainy day, 
and come into the kitchen for your meals; 
only mind, you must go home to sleep or no 
victuals here." 

The boy began to cry and murmur some- 
thing about a blessed angel, but Phyllis pushed 
the five shillings into his hand, and told him 
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to be off, she had no time for more talk ; only 
let her see that he was deserving and his wages 
would be raised. 

Haying succeeded in sending him about his 
business, she turned to Geoffrey, who instead 
of speaking, gazed at her in utter amazement. 
In fact, all the love he had come to plead was 
changed into such intense surprise, that for the 
moment love seemed to be absolutely dead. 

This practical, business-like woman was not 
his Phyllis — the Phyllis of the painting-room 
— it was impossible. A light, however, came 
into Phyllis' eyes as she looked on Geoflfcey, a 
light that had scarcely shone there of late ; it 
glimmered gradually through the darkness that 
had come over him, and pervading at last his 
whole being, with a sort of adoration, he felt 
himself worshipping her in heart and mind 
before one word had been uttered. 

At length, ere she had time to stop him, the 
full torrent of his long-pent love flowed forth 
in one spontaneous stream ; never before had 
the little office been so filled with the out- 
pourings of a loving heart, and out of keeping 
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witli the time and place thoagli that molten 
stream of heart lava was, yet Phyllis made no 
effort to stop it. 

She had suffered so much of late from the 
icy chilliness that froze the atmosphere of her 
daily life, that the eruption of this heart 
volcano, instead of terrifying, served rather to 
warm and gladden her. 

She let Geoffrey say all that his strong love 
prompted, and not till she had drunk in to the 
full did she attempt to repress him, by remind- 
ing him of that two years' probation they had 
to endure. The reminder, however, only drew 
GeoSrej on the more. He assured her that 
neither time nor distance could ever divide 
them ; that she was his very own for eve]P, and 
suiting the action to the word which reminded 
her of his possession, he attempted to encircle 
her with his arm as he had done many times 
before. For a moment her head sank on his 
shoulder in rapturous forgetfulness, then a 
dark shadow seemed to come between her and 
him, and she started up. 

It was no delusion, but a real tangible 
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shadow, forebodmg difficulty in the future. 
Geofeey, when he too saw it, was well nigh as 
startled as Phyllis had been, for it was the 
shadow of Henry Stanhope, who himself stood 
in the doorway. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE HONOUR OF THE STANHOPES. 

Phyllis' first impulse, when she raised her 
head from Geofeey's shoulder and saw Mr. 
Stanhope standing in the doorway, was to 
utter a cry, but she suppressed it, and sat 
down on the chair she had just quitted by the 
table, looking more like a statue than a living 
breathing woman. 

As far as Phyllis knew, this was the first 
intimation Mr. Stanhope had received of the 
love making that had been going on for 
months, for Geofeey had kept carefully con- 
cealed from her all knowledge of various 
tempestuous interviews he had had with his 
family on her account. 

What Mr. Stanhope would say or think of 
their relations puzzled her not a little, as sh^ 
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sat there motionless, and watched the expres- 
sion on the faces of the two men. 

For a second or two they looked at each 
other without speaking; that Mr. Stanhope 
was very angry there could be no question, 
more angry perhaps at having surprised the 
lovers, and been forced into a scene he in no- 
wise contemplated, than at the actual exist- 
ence of the love affair about which, the truth 
being told, he had come expressly to have a 
little private explanation with Phyllis. 

He had mistaken the girl's character all 
her life if she could not be influenced for 
the good of the Stanhopes, he had decided. 
To find Geoffrey with her at this particular 
moment was, then, most irritating and annoy- 
ing. When QeoSvej first saw his father his 
countenance presented a decidedly sheepish 
appearance ; to be caught in flagrante delicto is 
unquestionably a trial even to those possessing 
the most assurance. Though Geoffrey was no 
coward, and quite ready to defend the course 
he considered the right one, yet he would 
most gladly have avoided this encounter. He 
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recovered himself, however, from his momen- 
tary shamefacedness very quickly, and was 
the first to speak, in almost jaunty accents, 
taking it quite as a matter of course that he 
should be there. 

"Phyllis has been paying her men," he 
said; "you can't think, father, what a tho- 
rough little woman of business she has 
become." 

"Indeed!" was all that Mr. Stanhope 
vouchsafed, and the accent he managed to 
give the word was most chilling. 

" Yes, she has cast herself thoroughly into 
her work," went on Geofeey, determined not to 
notice his father's tone ; " surprising, isn't it ?" 

" Since Miss Phyllis is such a good woman 
of business, the surprising thing is that she 
should require your assistance," answered Mr. 
Stanhope very coldly. 

The miss before the name— when had Mr. 
Stanhope ever said Miss Phyllis before ? — was 
enough to scare the unhappy girl, who sat 
passively in her chair, watching the temper 
of Henry Stanhope's mind, even if his tone 
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had been less imgenial. She sprang up before 
Oeoffirey had time to speak again. 

" Oh, Mr. Stanhope, please don't be angry, 
Mr. GeoflErey came in quite accidentally, just 
as I had finished. You used not to mind Mr. 
Geoflft'ey and Miss Irene coming to Wands- 
worth.'' 

"Used not to mind, no ; but that was when 
Lady Fedora and I could trust Geoflft'ey and 
you." 

There was nothing of the statue about 
Phyllis now; she was crimson as a glorious 
peony. 

*^ Not trust me ! " she repeated, " not trust 
me ! Oh, Mr. Stanhope, I have done nothing 
wrong." 

Mr* Stanhope had* judged discreetly. Her 
honour was very dear to Phyllis Ejiight, and 
by impugning it, he would be more likely to 
make her amenable to his wishes. 

"Ask yourself, Phyllis," he continued, 
speaking with some dignity, "ask yourself 
whether it is an honourable or a grateful 
thing for a girl of your station, to whom we 
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have always been most kind, to come into our 
family on the most intimate and trosted terms, 
and seek to win the affections of our eldest 
son." 

"She has not sought to win my affec- 
tions. I gave them totally unsolicited by 
her. She is in no way to blame. God knows 
she has striven her best against me," burst 
out Geoffrey, roused by his father's insinua- 
tions into a storm of anger; "while I, I 
have promised to make her my wife if she 
will have it so, and no family objections will 
induce me to go from my word. Best, father, 
for your own sake and mine, to let matters 
bide. It troubles me little whether I am 
your eldest son, or go out into the world to 
paint for my daily bread ; so long as Phyllis 
accompanies me, it is the same. I may make 
for myself and her even a greater name than 
that of Stanhope, which I will drop at once, if 
you wish it." 

Mr. Stanhope's &ce had grown ashen, and 
the power of utterance seemed to have gone 
from him. . 
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Could Geoflfrey know the truth? If not, 
what diabolical chance influenced him to speak 
in its very semblance ? 

The sight of Mr. Stanhope's white face, 
ghastly in its intense anxiety, frightened 
Phyllis, and she cried out — 

"Never, GeoflErey, never, for my sake, 
shall you do such a thing. What, lose yoT^" 
position, your father's and mother's love, for 
me ! Believe me, Mr. Stanhope, if he knew 
me, as I know myself, he would be fully 
aware that I am not worth such a sacri- 
fice." 

" It may not be a sacrifice," muttered 
Geoffrey. 

"Enough," said Mr. Stanhope, pulling 
himself together with an effort ; " this melo- 
drama must end. For it is melo-dramatic to 
talk about changing names and painting for 
a living, and such balderdash. If you wish 
to retain my favour, Geoffrey, you will behave 
as it is seemly that the heir to my property 
should behave." 

" Am I the heir to your property?" asked 
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Geoflfrey, looking his father almost search- 
ingly in the face as he put the question. 

Mr. Stanhope was already so pale, he could 
grow no paler, but his lip quivered. He 
answered, however, with tolerable confidence, 
" If you are not, who is ? Ferdinand, as 
you are aware, is much younger." 

" Ferdinand is younger, yes. And I am the 
heir — no other?" 

*^ Why, Geofeey, you must be mad !" cried 
Phyllis. It was, then, evident she knew 
nothing. 

He silenced her at once. 

"Hush, Phyllis, let us settle the question 
for ever while we are about it. My father 
alone knows the truth." 

" You are incomprehensible, my dear boy," 
stammered Mr. Stanhope. "What is the truth? 
What do you mean ? Have you heard any- 
thing to upset your faith in yourself and 
me?" 

" Only a vague remark of Ferdinand's, that 
I need not be quite sure about succeeding to 
your property. He was quarrelling with me 
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at the time, it is true ; still, the remark has 
rankled ever since." 

^^ Sergius Lenskoff has been scattering seed ; 
he must be silenced at any cost/' thought 
Henry Stanhope to himself, but aloud to 
Geofeey he answered very curtly, "I am 
surprised you should allow Ferdinand's idle 
words to weigh so heavily." 

" Then there is no truth in them ? " 

" None whatever, that I know of." 

" Thank you, you have taken a weight 
from my mind," replied GeoflErey. 

"Or rather," put in the father, "added 
another responsibility to your shoulders; for 
since you are my eldest son, you must carry 
your dignities as such." 

" Oh, I wasn't thinking of myself, but of 
my mother." 

" Tour mother ? " 

" Yes ; if I were not the eldest son, what is 
she ? " 

" Geoflft'ey, how dare you ! " and Mr. Stan- 
hope almost foamed with wrath. On the 
subject of Lady Fedora, at all events, he 
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considered he was fully in the right. " How 
daxe you ! Knowing, as you full well do, how 
devoted I have ever been to your beloved 
mother, do you for one moment suppose that, 
by any act of mine, she would be wronged ? " 

" Forgive me, father ; many worries of late 
have shaken my nerves somewhat, and ren- 
dered me suspicious. I have no other excuse 
to offer; but, having your word that all is 
right, I will dismiss the subject from my mind 
for ever." 

Was there a sneer in Geofeey's voice, or 
was that, too, imagination? Mr. Stanhope won- 
dered as his son held out his hand to him. 

He took it in his, but scarcely shook it, his 
coldness being ascribed by Geofeey to annoy- 
ance at any question having been raised which 
could touch his probity. And so, instead of 
Geoflfrey's love for Phyllis being the topic of 
their conversation, Mr. Stanhope's past had 
been called in question, and, though neither of 
the young people guessed how effectual such a 
discussion would prove, all the sting had been 
taken out of Henry Stanhope's manner towards 
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them. It almost seemed to GeoflErey, so genial 
did his father become, that perchance, with 
time, he might change, and meet their views ; 
but Phyllis, with her keener .woman's instinct, 
knew better. She saw that the rankle of that 
old sting yet remained, and that, though he 
might call them dear children, and bid them 
think the matter over, and do what was best 
in God's sight, yet she knew that he would 
leave no stone unturned to part them, and 
keep them to the stations in life in which they 
were severally born. 

" Oh that they had never met " ! she almost 
wished, for Phyllis, dearly loving Geoflft'ey 
though she did, yet had been brought up 
with so strong a belief in class distinctions, 
that she was forced against her will to recog- 
nise that Mr. Stanhope's prejudice was a just 
one. 

How could she, plain homely Phyllis 
Knight, ever become a great lady, or be any- 
thing but a clog on the man she loved ? 

She would think the matter over, she 
promised Mr. Stanhope, when at last, accom- 
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panied by Geoflft'ey, he started to return to 
town. 

Think it over, yes. But would thinking be 
of any use ? She knew as much about it now 
as she would after a week's thought. She 
knew that in marrying her, Geofeey would 
commit a mSsalliance^ but would she ever have 
the courage on that account to give him up? 
And, unless she did so, nothing was more 
unlikely than that Geoffrey would depart 
from his given word. 

But there were two years to wait ! Two 
years ! A good deal might happen in that 
time. Best let all slide, and the future take 
care of itself. Any way, she was not going to 
waste any more time thinking now. It was 
Saturday, and she had a multitude of things to 
attend to. But Geoffrey's question about being 
the eldest son ; that was an odd one. What 
could it possibly mean ? 

And so engrossed was she, puzzling over 
this subJQct, that at least ten minutes more 
rolled away before she attempted to get up. 
When she did so she had almost decided that 
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there was more in it than Mr. Stanhope would 
allow. 

So rapidly does a woman's imagination jump 
from snrmise to surmise, that Phyllis was 
actually beginning to doubt Mr. Stanhope's 
given words as she thought of his changing 
colour and quivering lips, when her mother's 
voice, in somewhat querulous tones, called her 
from the parlour. She went briskly, as she 
always did when Mrs. Knight wanted anything, 

" You're always in that counting-bouse, 
What are you about, Phyllis? I thought I 

heard voices." 

" Mr. Stanhope and Mr. GeoflErey," answered 

ft 

Phyllis, "they were both there, but they have 

gone." 

"Both there together?" 
" Ay ; they're walking back to town now." 
" What did they come for? It's strange." 
" Strange that Mr. GeoflErey should be at 

the Brick House ? Oh, mother ! " 

" No good will come of it, my girl. Your 

father said it wouldn't, and, though he was a 

hard man, he seldom made mistakes." 
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" Well, mother, don't worry about it, for 
goodness sake, or I shall go mad. There's two 
years to wait; I may be dead by then." 

"Dead, Phyllis ! You're not feeling ill, are 
you ? You are looking pale and thin." 

"No, no, mother. It is only my way of 
saying. Let the future be." 

And then she sat down by the table, and 
taking up some white work that lay there, she 
began to sew with as much diligence as though 
white work were the only object and pursuit 
in life. 

For a long time there was no sound in the 
parlour saying the singing of the kettle that 
had been set on the fire in preparation for tea, 
and the purring of a large tabby cat that lay 
in the window-seat. Mrs. Knight was natu- 
rally silent and felt so thoroughly happy when 
Phyllis was by her side, that she was quite 
content not to speak unless necessity compelled 
her. 

Phyllis was the first to break the silence, 
which was growing irksome. She broke it, 
too, with a very startling question. 
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*^ Mother, did you ever hear it suggested 
that Mr. Geoffrey was not Mr. Stanhope^s 
eldest son ? " 

To Mrs. Knight the query came like a shock 
of electricity, and she almost leapt from her 
chair. 

" Have you taken leave of your senses, 
girl?" she asked when, the first shock over, 
she subsided once more into her comer. 

" No, mother, I'm quite sane; but I did not 
mean to frighten you, and can't think why a 
simple question should." 

" Oh, my poor nerves, they're that shattered, 
and you're determined they shall have no rest. 
Not Stanhope's eldest son, indeed ! Then who 
is? You'll be saying next that Miss Irene, 
that I suckled myself, isn't Lady Fedora's 
daughter ! " 

" It seems the question about Mr. Geoffrey 
has been discussed," went on Phyllis phleg- 
matically, taking no notice of her mother's 
rambling off to Irene. 

" Discussed ! Blessed stars, who by ? " 

" He asked Mr. Stanhope himself, just now." 
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" He asked Mr, Stanhope ? And what did 
he say ? " 

" That he was his eldest son, and heir to his 
property." 

If Phyllis had looked up from her work into 
her mother's face, her imagination might have 
found, wherewith to nourish it, but she kept 
her eyes fixed on her work, and Mrs. Knight 
managed to answer pretty steadily, "Then 
if GeoflErey asked Mr. Stanhope, and he's told 
him the truth, there's no need to talk about 
what don't concern us. Just take that kettle 
off the fire, and go and make the tea.. Gos- 
siping is a bad habit, child — ^no good for 
neither you nor me." 

Phyllis did as she was bid. In all- small 
things she always obeyed her mother im- 
plicitly. ^ 

While she was busied with her tea-making, 
and fussing with cups and saucers, she gave 
no heed to the fluster into which her question 
had put Simon Knight's widow ; nor, being in 
the kitchen, did she hear her murmuring to 
herself — 

VOL. II. G 
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" No one but Simon knowed nothing, and 
he died without speaking. Wherever have 
they children got so knowing ? But it must 
be silenced. ^ Mr. Geoflfrey must have his 
rights; and Lady Fedora, why, she mustn't 
know naught, not for worlds. Shouldn't 
wonder, now, if it was that cat Purvis as has 
ferretted out the secret, though, law bless ye ! 
if Mr. Stanhope says as Geoffrey is his eldest 
son, why, he is his eldest son, and there ain't 
no secret at all ! " 

And so strong was her belief in the honour 
of a Stanhope, that good, trusting Mrs. Knight 
got up as she came to this conclusion, and 
going to Phyllis' assistance, ** Because the 
girl's brain is so twirled about by love, and 
what not, that she's as like to put mustard as 
tea into the pot," she resolved to dismiss the 
Bubject from her mind. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

* 

TRUE AND FAITHFUL. 

Irene and the Prince have not met jfrequently 
of late ; since the dinner at the club they have 
not met at all. 

Is it that Sergius LenskoflF, with his deep 
knowledge of women and their heart histories, 
judges it expedient to remember the old 
French saying, ^' Beculer pour mieux sautery 

Who knows ! It is nevertheless strange 
that having at last obtained her father's tacit 
consent, of which he now feels sure, he has 
not presented himself to urge his suit with 
the fair girl herself. 

But Prince Sergius, in love though he is 
with Irene, and determined at all cost to win 
her, is not a man to do anything hurriedly. 
He is one of those individuals who believe 
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more or less in fate, and trusting to the inevit- 
able, he is waiting for the occasion that he 
feels sure must ere long arise, when the few 
words wiU be spoken that wiU bind Irene to 
him for ever. 

He has various little business matters to 
arrange too, complications having arisen which 
require his immediate attention. He will first 
untie all the difficult knots before he involves 
himself in this fresh one, which he hopes will 
be strong enough to last till death. 

It never occurs to him that, meanwhile, 
Irene may be pining, wondering, and waiting 
for that last whisper from him, which, con- 
sidering how much he has already said, has 
been even now too long delayed. 

There are but few balls and matinees by 
this time; fashion^s world is rushing to the 
south coast for the Goodwood week, and Lady 
Fedora has begun to talk of an adjournment to 
Warleigh for the autumn. 

This annual transfer of the whole family to 
Warleigh has been deferred longer than usual 
this year on the Prince's account. But since 
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the Prince has grown absolutely invisible for 
the last four days, Lady Fedora is beginning 
to think any farther delay will be useless. 

She knows but little about the club dinner ; 
there are too many dark secrets between Mr. 
Stanhope and the Priace for him to be very 
communicative to his wife on the subject of 
how and when he met his old Eussian friend. 
Henry Stanhope has merely told her that he 
leaves the giving or withholding a consent to 
Irene^s marriage in her hands, and will accept 
as right whatever she elects to do. With this 
meagre encouragement, she is forced to be con- 
tent, for he declines in toto to discuss the 
matter farther. 

She is beguming, too, .almost to wonder 
whether he has used some patent spell of 
which he alone has the secret, and induced 
Prince Sergius to return to Eussia, so strange 
does she think it that, now a sort of consent 
has been wrung from Mr. Stanhope, the Prince 
should not have come forward. Irene too, is 
growing so pale and worn, losing all her good 
looks and merry ways ; truly Lady Fedora is 
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worried and harassed, as but few mothers in her 
position expect to be. 

She forgets all about Geoffrey's troublesome 
penchant for Phyllis Bjiight, and Ferdinand's 
overwhelming liabilities, in her anxiety about 
Irene's engagement ; but then perhaps she con- 
siders that, Irene married to Sergius Lenskoff, 
all these other family difficulties would disap- 
pear. So excited and nervously anxious does 
she at last become, that it even crosses her 
mind whether she will not write to the Prince. 
Lady Fedora is, however, by nature too canny 
a woman to commit herself in any way without 
due consideration, and she speedily dismisses 
this step from her mind as an absolutely false 
move. 

No; chance, or the Prince's free will, must do 
the rest; she can do nothing more, beyond 
sending a paragraph to the Morning Postj an- 
nouncing that they are all going to Warleigh 
in a few days. 

^' Yes, of course that is the thing to do. If 
he sees that and does not come, well, then no- 
thing she can do or write will have any effect." 
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The move was a successful one. Sergius 
read the paragraph while he was sipping his 
chocolate one morning, and at once decided 
that any longer delay would he dangerous, 
since it would hore him exceedingly to go to 
Warleigh at that moment. He had too much 
business to attend to in London to absent him- 
self easily; besides, the chance of repeated Utes- 
d'tetes with Henry Stanhope in his own house 
would be most inconvenient. He would go 
and call in Eaton Square that very day. Not 
that he would propose to Irene while paying a 
morning visit to her mother, but he would see 
her sweet face, and learn how she had borne 
his absence. 

Lady Fedora was at home, her reception 
of Prince Sergius rather stiff. Lady Fedora 
never forgot that the family dignity had to be 
kept up. They talked on general subjects — 
very general subjects indeed. Lady Fedora 
seemed to be barring all access to private con- 
versation, and when at last the Prince said he 
hoped Miss Stanhope was very well, the tone 
in which the mother answered, " Quite, thank 
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you," spoke volumes to a man who, like Ser- 
gius Lenskoflf, could read between the lines. 

Lady Fedora's treatment of him amused him 
not a little. 

" She is as anxious for the match as my old 
friend Stanhope is against it," he thought. 
"Ah, if she only knew how much he is the 
wiser of the two ! " 

Then, with a love of watching from a philo- 
sophical point the tortuous windings in which 
human nature indulges when it is on any 
set purpose bent, he leant back in his chair 
and surrendered himself into the hands of this 
fashionable match-making mother. 

She would bring it all about, he made no 
doubt, without giving him any trouble in the 
matter. 

Philosophy, however, and the curious watch- 
ing of Lady Fedora's mode of proceeding, did 
not take up Sergius Lenskoff for long. Even 
in this hlasS man of the world heart asserted 
itself when he heard a young fresh voice on 
the stairs warbling a plaintive melody. He ' 
started to his feet, but before he could reach 
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the door Irene had opened it, and stood in the 
room. She had not known he was there, and 
her white cheeks grew whiter still when she 
saw him, and she clutched the nearest chair to 
steady herself, lest she should falL 

He was by her side in a moment, holding 
her hand, which was chill as marble, though the 
day was warm. 

" You told me she was well," he said turning 
reproachfully to her mother, who was annoyed 
at this almost dramatic entrance, so out of 
keeping with the laws of good society as she 
believed it to be. She knew full well that 
there was no turn for acting about Irene, who 
was as simpleminded and unaffected a maid as 
England can boast, but this inopportime ap- 
pearance, with a sad song on her lips, bore 
the semblance of acting, and it provoked 
Lady Fedora. 

"Sit down, Irene, and don't be absurd," 

she said, testily. " There is nothing the 

matter with her that I am aware of. Prince." 

He did not reply, but put a chair for Irene, 

looking at her intently the while, as though 
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he would mesmerise her with the power of his 
eyes. 

He did mesmerise her, too, and the sudden 
rush of feeling he evoked well-nigh over- 
powered her. She gave a little gasp, and 
uttered a sound which might have been mis- 
taken for a sob. 

This was really too much. Lady Fedora 
began to think. A sensation drama being 
enacted in her own drawing-room by her own 
child! 

She wanted Irene to marry the Prince ; of 
course she did, but she wished all the prelimi- 
naries to be formal. That her child should be 
wooed and won as though she were a comedi- 
enne instead of the daughter of a great 
house shocked Lady Fedora's proprieties ex-, 
ceedingly. 

The sob had scarcely developed itself before 
a severe reprimand rose to the mother's lips, 
followed instantly by a dark frown, and "You 
are severe, madame," sternly uttered by the 
Prince. 

^' Hysterical girls must be checked, or 
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they will outrage all the usages of society," 
answered Lady Fedora. 

The Prince was about to utter another angry 
retort, but Irene stopped him herself. 

" Mamma is right. I have been for a long 
walk, and am overtired. Forgive me." 

She was a Stanhope — ^her dormant dignity 
was awakened. 

" Forgive you, sweet child ! " 

But the announcement of visitors checked 
the sentence that was hovering on his lips. 

It was Lady Fedora's " day," and a few lin- 
gering remnants of the season loitered in. 
There were more than might have been ex- 
pected, but the Stanhope's was a popular house. 

Sergius Lenskoff swore mentally when he 
saw the first intruders, but he speedily recog- 
nised that what he deemed a curse was 
becoming a blessing, since some five-and- 
twenty people being assembled, gave him the 
opportunity of something very like a Ute-cL' 
tete with Irene, if only the people who thronged 
about her would talk to each other, and cede 
the place to him. 
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" Will Miss stanhope sing ? " asked the red- 
haired son of ^ peer, who was one of Irene's 
aspirants. 

"Will Miss Stanhope sing?" 'echoed Ser- 
gius Lenskoff. 

" Oh, I cannot," she answered, looking up 
pleadingly in the Prince's face. 

" I forgot, you have been ill," he answered 
tenderly; then, turning to the others, with 
authority in his voice, "No, Miss Stanhope 
must not sing to-day ." 

" I will play, if you like," she said, going 
towards the piano in order to get away from 
the Prince's eyes. 

In this, however, she was unsuccessful, for 
the eyes followed her, and wMle her fingers 
executed a difficult piece of Chopin'^, because 
they knew it so well they could not err, she 
bent her head low down over the keys, fearing 
lest, if she loobed up, she could not command 
the emotions which were making her heart 
throb and beat as it had never throbbed and 
beaten before. At last the piece was finished, 
and a light valse air, played with less diffi- 
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culty, succeeded it at the Prince's request. It 
was the identical valse they had danced to- 
gether when they met for the first time at the 
Ambassador's ball. 

^*Do you remember?" he asked, leaning 
over her as he moved a little behind her, so 
that his eyes should not make her shy. 

There were no listeners to his whispered 
words. A little bit alarmed at the Prince's 
stem, repellant manner, all the visitors had 
strayed into the front drawing-room and left 
him alone with Irene. 

" Yes," she answered, in very low tones, 
" I remember." 

"Do you know what I thought while I 
was valsing with you that night ? " 
" No." 

" That I would one day ask you to be my 
wife." 

A few false notes played hurriedly, and a 
struggle back into the right key was Irene's 
only answer, till his head descended yet closer 
to hers, and the simple sentence fell on her 
ears once more. 
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She would not trust herself to more than 
monosyllables, and the " Yes " that lingered 
on her lips was spoken so low that Sergius 
Lenskoff rather felt than heard it. 

"My darling, my love," he whispered back, 
and as Irene went on playing that valse 
with more feeling than it had ever been 
played before, no one among the assembled 
visitors guessed that the long-talked-of pro- 
posal had been accomplished, and that Irene 
had pledged her word to the Prince — pledged 
her word to a life of which she as yet knew 
nothing, but which to her young imagination 
must be full of flowers, and light, and bright- 
ness, since it would always have Sergius Lens- 
koff for its hero. 

Her playing over, she rose from the piano 
and came into the front room among the 
group of gossips round Lady Fedora's tea- 
table. She talked and laughed as, to her 
mother's certain knowledge, she had not 
laughed and talked for days. 

" Could it be possible that at last ! " And 
the calm Lady Fedora grew so excited that 
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she actually permitted her taper fingers to 
drop a delicate Dresden cup she was handling, 
and which was shivered to atoms on the silver 
tea-tray. 

To one who believed in omens it was 
scarcely an auspicious one, but Lady Fedora 
did not think of that now. She was almost 
thankful that the rare cup was broken, as it 
took up the general attention, and prevented 
inquisitive glances from being directed to 
herself^ or to the couple she now felt sure 
would ere long be one. 

At last, by twos and threes, the visitors 
took their leave, and once more Prince 
Sergius was alone with the mothej and 
daughter. 

Into what a different position, however, 
had he drifted during the last half-hour. 

Prince Sergius Lenskoff, Irene's accepted 
suitor ! A halo of great radiance seemed to 
encircle his usually stem brow, and his eyes 
sparkled brightly for very gladness, while as 
for Lady Fedora she regretted that all these 
people who had just gone did not know the 
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glad news. She would have had it called 
aloud from the housetops that Irene was to 
marry this Eussian prince and millionaire, and 
that all her beloved Henry's worries and the 
family difficulties would disappear as the mist 
before the glorious sun. 

Fond loving mother and trusting wife, how 
incapable was she of drawing aside the veil 
which would show her the bare fact as it 
existed in naked hideousness ! 

And it was well that it was so. 

Eeal, true happiness comes too rarely to 
mortals for the few rays which are cast on 
their life-paths to be grudged them. 

Lady Fedora was really and truly happy 
that day when Sergius Lenskoff told her he 
had won Irene's love; and the mother laid the 
little trembling hand in his, and bade him 
make a true and faithful husband to her child 
as long as they both should live. 

True and faithful ! What magic did Lady 
Fedora think Irene possessed that she could 
render Sergius Lenskoff true and faithful ? 

A Princess Lenskoff she might become ; 
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have vast laads, servants, wealth, jewels at 
her command ; but retain her husband's heart, 
true and faithful to the end? No one who 
knew Prince Sergius but would consider the 
bringing about of such a new phase in his 
character little short of the accomplishment of 
a miracle. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

ONLY ONE WAY. 

Irene is sitting alone in the drawing-room. 
She is playing over and over again that never- 
to-be-forgotten air de valse^ and thinkiug of 
Sergins Lenskoff. Her thoughts about him 
are the only pleasing ones she has to dwell on, 
for her own home, once so happy, has grown 
terribly changed of late. 

Lady Fedora seems, notwithstanding her 
deUght at Irene's engagement, pre-occupied, 
and passes the greater part of her time in her 
own room. It is evident the difficulties are not 
yet smoothed away. 

Geoffrey? Well, Irene but rarely sees 
Geo&ey now. 

In fact, she would be dreadfully unhappy, 
but that her overwhelming love for Sergius 
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Lenskoff seems amply to fill every void in her 
life. 

On a sudden, while she sits there, the door 
opens, and Marks tells her that Mr. Stanhope 
wishes to speak to her in his study. 

A rush' of blood comes into Irene's face as 
she hears this. Naturally, she at once thinks 
it is about Prince Lenskoff he would talk, the 
more so as it is a subject to which Mr. Stan- 
hope has never, when speaking to her, alluded. 

She creeps very slowly down to her father's 
study, seeking vainly to steady her disturbed 
nerves as she goes. 

Mr. Stanhope is writing a letter when she 
enters. 

" Sit down, my child," he says, keeping her 
waiting in torture while he finishes his missive, 
addresses an envelope, &c. Then he draws his 
chair somewhat nearer to her, and begins 
rather soleioinly — 

" Irene, I want you to help me in a matter 
in which we are all deeply interested, but 
which I can make nothing of unless you assist 
me." 
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Irene opens her beautiful eyes very wide, 
and looks at him in some surprise. It is 
not, then, of Sergius Lenskoff that he is going 
to speak. Ferdinand ! Her thoughts jump at 
once to Ferdinand. 

But no ; once more she is mistaken, for Mr. 
Stanhope, after another short pause, which he 
employs in clearing his throat, says — 

"It is about GeoflErey I wish to talk to 
you." 

"What has GeoflErey done?" asks Irene, 
utterly mystified, since she has no idea that 
GeoflErey's predilection for Phyllis is known to 
Mr. Stanhope. 

" He has done nothing yet ; it is to prevent 
him from doing that which will be most dis- 
advantageous to himself and all of us that I 
want you to talk to Phyllis Knight." 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed Irene, who, 
though utterly aghast, was yet beginning to 
comprehend the position of aflPairs. " Good 
gracious ! What do you want me to ijo ? " 

"You know, I suppose," Mr. Stanhope 
went on, "that by Simon Knight's will, 
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Phyllis cannot many for two years. I want 
you to show her how wrong it is of her to 
enconrage Geofl&rey — how ungrateful to us all, 
who have done so much for her — and to tell 
her that, if she wishes to act as an honourable 
woman, she will set him free, and persuade 
him to start off abroad on a long tour." 
" Oh, papa, how can I do this? " 
"You must, Irene — mtist It is the only 
course left. You are the one person who has 
an influence over this girl. She will listen 
to you. What use for me to make sacri- 
fices — God knows how great sacrifices — for 
the sake of my family, if Geoffrey is per- 
mitted to contract a low marriage ? As well 
have an elder son who is in trade at once as 
allow such a thing. Your mother is anxious 
that you should marry — well, we won't enter 
into that now, the subject is painful to me — 
but someone in a very different rank of life 
to this Phyllis Knight has offered for your 
hand. If I waive strong prejudices that you 
may be in a high position, I cannot allow 
Geoffrey to drag the family into the dust. I 
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saw him at Wandsworth this very morning, 
had a terrible scene with him there. He will 
not listen to reason from me. In your hands, 
then, everything rests— onr position in the 
world, your own. You miLst use your influence 
with Phyllis.'' 

Irene had sat very still, listening to her 
father, her hands over her face the while, as 
though she dared not watch his agitation. 
She withdrew them, however, when he had 
finished speaking, and looking up, answered 
him — 

"I will try and do what you wish, papa, 
but it is difficult, since Geoffrey is too angry 
with me just now to let me talk to him as a 
sister." 

" Not to him, Irene, not to him. You must 
speak to Phyllis, use your influence with her^ 
and make her break with Geoffrey." 

*^ Is this quite right and honourable ?" asked 
Irene, looking very straight at her father, with 
her frank eyes. 

His sank beneath them. 

How was it, he wondered, that right and 
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honour were so strongly developed in his 
children ? They had scarcely inherited these 
quaHties from him, he thought, and perhaps 
in their constant reference to right and honour 
they contributed not a little to Henry Stan- 
hope^s punishment. GeoflErey had engaged him- 
self, perchance, in a rash moment, to Phyllis 
Knight. At all events, he told his father 
that it was because his honour was deeply 
involved that nothing would prevent him from 
carrying this engagement into the strongholds 
of marriage. 

It was in consideration of this resolve of 
Geoffrey's that Mr. Stanhope, almost in des- 
pair when he saw how desperate the situation 
was, arrived at the conclusion that the only 
thing to be done was to press Irene into the 
service, and get her to induce Phyllis Knight 
not only to withdraw her claim on GeoflBrey, 
but to make him understand that under no 
circumstances would she consent to be his 
wife. 

And now Irene met him with a question as 
to whether their striving to work on Phyllis 
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would be right and honourable. It was well- 
nigh more than the hardly tried father could 
stand, and he cried out in his anguish — 

" Since when have you learned to weigh my 
orders, and set up your own squeamish notions 
of what is right and honourable, when I tell 
you what you are to do ?" 

It was the first time in his life that Henry 
Stanhope had ever spoken harshly to Irene, and 
her eyes filled with tears. He did not seem to 
notice them, however, but went on — 

^^ Am I to be driven into an early grave by 
my own children? Ferdinand's vices, Geof- 
frey's low marriage, and you " 

'^ Please, papa, don't talk like that," cried 
Irene, now fairly sobbing. " Of course, you 
know better than I do. I will do whatever 
you tell me." 

This sudden giving in to his will sobered 
Mr. Stanhope as by magic, and, drawing his 
daughter towards him, he kissed the pretty 
eyes as though he wished to cancel her tears, 
and with them every drop of sorrow that 
must fall in her life. 
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" What I am asking you to do, my pet, is 
not lialf as serious as you think," he said, 
changing his tone into the caressing one he 
usually employed when talking to Irene. " I 
only want you to go and see Phyllis Knight, 
and represent to her how foolish and impru- 
dent, both for herself and GeoflErey, this mar- 
riage wiU be. PhyUis is a sensible young 
woman, and, if I mistake not, she will more 
or less fall into your views. Especially, she 
will understand that it is quite impossible she 
can ever become the sister-in-law of a prince.'^ 

This last shot of Henry Stanhope's took 
effect. Irene's face was suffused with blushes. 
Her father, then, intended to give his consent 
to her marriage with Sergius Lenskoff, and, 
for the first time, pride coming to her with a 
sense of the possession of a new dignity, she 
felt that to have Phyllis Knight for a sister-in- 
law would be indeed a serious drawback to her 
own happiness. 

It was evident that Henry Stanhope had not 
been in the diplomatic service for nothing. 
He knew right well how to overcome scruples 
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that might else have proved rather serious 
obstacles. 

And so, after only a few more words, the 
father and daughter parted. He would leave 
the carrying out of this design of his entirely 
to Irene. Her feminine tact, he knew, would 
stand her in better stead than any advice 
which, in his man's wisdom, he might have to 
give her. 

Henry Stanhope did not calculate what 
hours of mental torture this work he had set 
her would cost Irene, or he would probably 
have paused before he gave such a task to the 
child he loved so well that he had gone near 
to sacrificing his own life rather than her 
happiness. 

Brought up since infancy with Phyllis 
Knight for an almost constant companion, how 
was Irene going to give this girl to drink the 
very bitterest cup that can be ofltered to a 
woman's lips, even that she herself should say 
the words that are to separate her from the 
man she loves. For no one, not even Geoffrey 
himself, knew as well as Irene did how 
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intense was the love Phyllis had for Geof- 
frey. 

After she left her father's study, she went 
into her own room, locked the door, and sat 
down to think. 

What should she do ? How carry through 
to the bitter end this hateful task ? 

Thrice she got up to ring the bell and sum- 
mon the maid who generally accompanied her 
when she went to Wandsworth, but she sank 
back again into her seat. She could not go 
to-day ; she felt as if she had not the courage 
to face Phyllis with such a request on her lips. 
Poor little Irene ! it seemed almost as if she 
were going through all Phyllis' sufferings in 
imagination, and making them her own. And 
yet she could not form any idea what Phyllis' 
feelings had been of late, or how much she had 
changed since the reading of her father's will. 

At last, after a long struggle with herself, 
lasting for at least half an hour, Irene got up, 
and this time actually rang the bell. Lady 
Fedora was lying down with a bad headache, 
consequently it was the very best moment to 
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go to Wandsworth, and the sooner a disagree- 
able thing was over the better, she decided. 

Yes, she would go, 

But when the maid answered her summons, 
instead of telling her to put on her bonnet, she 
inquired if' Mr. Stanhope had gone out yet? 

" No ; he was just going downstairs, out of 
her ladyship's room." 

Irene ran out after him. 

" May I have the carriage to go to Wands- 
worth, papa, as mamma is too ill to go out ? " 
she asked, in the most natural tone she could 
assume. 

"Yes, yes, my child. I will order it for 
you — Simmons and the brougham." 

So Irene would be able to go to Wands- 
worth without the maid, who she felt would 
be terribly in the way during the ordeal she 
had to go through with Phyllis. 

Arrived at Wandsworth, after a drive which 
her thoughts had been too painful to enjoy, 
she stopped on the common, told the coachman 
to put up at the Three Griffins, and walked 
across to the Brick House. 
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Sl^e found Phyllis where Geofirey had 
fouiid her, in the office, but this time she was 
not paying her men, but leaning over big 
green ledgers, though, from the tardy way 
she was adding them up, it was evident that 
thoughts not of figures were filling her mind. 

She started to her feet when she saw Irene, 
and uttered a cry, for there was that in her 
foster-sister's face which betokened trouble. 

"What is it? What is it, Irene dearest? 
Distress and annoyance seem to have come on 
the Stanhopes ; do not tell me that the family 
worry has even reached you ! " 

" What do you mean by distress and annoy- 
ance, Phyllis ? What have you heard ? " 

" Oh, Irene, it is all occasioned by this mad 
love of Geoflfrey for me. I knew it could never 
end in any good. It killed my poor father, 
and Mr. Stanhope is naturally most displeased 
at it. After all, it is not likely that he and 
Lady Fedora should be otherwise than very 
angry at the idea of Geofl&rey marrying me. 
And yet " 

So Phyllis had entered on the subject her- 
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self. Irene's task would thus be far easier 
than she had expected. She knelt down 
beside her Mend, who was still sitting before 
her ledgers, and laying her pretty head 
against her shoulder, she said in a low tone — 

" Yes, it is making us all very unhappy. I 
am so sorry." 

"Unhappy! You, Irene? How does it 
make you unhappy? I thought you always 
seemed glad that Geoflfrey loved me ! " 

." Oh, I am glad — ^yes — at least, I should be 
if papa " 

" Go on, dear — if papa " 

" Well, he seems inclined to visit it on me." 

"On you! How?" 

" I hardly like to tell you, Phyllis, but he 
is dreadfully angry." 

" I must know, Irene ; do not spare me, tell 
me all the truth. It would not be fair to let 
me marry GeoflErey without letting me know 
how much misery that marriage would bring 
about. Others besides my poor father might 
die." 

Phyllis looked pretematurally cool. It was, 
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however, no sign witit her that strong emo- 
tions were not raging within. 

" Since I mnst tell yon, then, dear," began 
Irene, hiding her face completely among the 
folds of Phyllis' dress as she spoke, "I do 
think if yon marry Geoffirey it will kill papa." 

^^Ah!" 

"Yon can't think how awful he looked 
this morning, and what dreadful things he 
said. He is making every sacrifice for the 
sake of his family, he told me, even going to 
let me marry the Prince, though why it is a 
sacrifice to papa to let me marry Prince Lens- 
koflf I can't think, but he says it will be a 
useless one if yon marry GeoflPrey." 

" Yes, yes ! I fully understand ; but the 
Stanhope family must not be allowed to sink. 
We — ^you and I, Irene — must uphold it," 
muttered Phyllis in a sort of odd whisper. 
" Woman's duty is sacrifice. You must marry 
Prince Sergius, while I " 

" Phyllis ! " and Irene looked up now, 
" why do you talk iu . that strange tone ? 
Why is my marrying Prince Sergius a sacri- 
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fice? I do not understand these incompre- 
hensible words ! What do you mean to do ? '' 

Phyllis bent her head and kissed the girl 
who was looking up at her with wide-open, 
tearful eyes. 

" I mufit think about it, love ; such a grave 
decision as I have now to make cannot be 
arrived at rashly. There are more interests 
at stake than mine, you know." 

" Alas, yes ! " said Irene, very sorrowfully. 
She had partially gained the object for which 
she came, yet she almost regretted that she 
had done so. 

She rose from her knees, and the two girls 
stood looking at each other for several seconds. 

"Now go, my darling," said Phyllis at last, 
"tell Mr. Stanhope he may trust me, but I 
must be alone for awhile to think carefully 

I 

over the responsible act I am called on to take 
in life." 

m 

Irene shivered, and gave a gasp. She could 
not speak, she had no words to say. She only 
kissed Phyllis, and then walked slowly, some- 
what humbly, away. 
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Phyllis at that moment looked more of a 
princess than Irene. 

The lattei: did not go near the Three Grif- 
fins, or send for the carriage, but wandered 
about the common alone, till the shades of 
evening, creeping up all round, reminded her 
that she must summon Simmons and return 
to Eaton Square. 

Meanwhile Phyllis, again left to herself, 
locked the door leading from the office to the 
yard, and sat down once more among her 
ledgers ; but now they were all closed. For a 
long, long time did Phyllis sit there. When 
at last she got up there were dark rings about 
her tearless eyes. And she bpgan to pace the 
room excitedly as she repeated over and over 
again, "There is only one way — one way, 
My God, help me to follow it ! '' 



VOL. II 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

LIKE WITH LIKE. 

During four-and-twenty hours after Irene left 
her, Phyllis showed no sign of what she in- 
tended to do, but strove, after rousing herself 
from the first torpor, to go about her daily 
avocations as though nothing of a perturbing 
nature had occurred. All the evening she 
managed to cheat Mrs. Knight, loving, watch- 
ful mother though she was, into the belief 
that she was simply tired owing to a long 
day's work. 

Night, however, brought no rest, for her 
tidy, little white-curtainfed bed was unrum- 
pled in the morning. She had never even laid 
her head on the pillow, and when she met her 
mother at their early breakfast, the deepening 
of yesterday's dark lines about her eyes and 
the increased pallor of her cheeks called forth 
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the outcry . that a doctor must be sent for at 
once. 

Phyllis assured her that there was not the 
slightest cause, and went about her usual 
avocations with calm self-possession. 

Nearly all the morning she passed in the 
yard, giving orders and looking after work. It 
was as though she hated that little office and 
could not bring herself to sit down there 
among her books and letters as was her 
wont. 

But placid workwoman-like habits would 
not bring about the change in her life-des- 
tiny to which Irene had pointed; she must 
nerve herself to act in some very decided way. 
This long silent lull but preceded the storm 
that S(4pner or later must make a difference in 
the atmospheric pressure. 

Towards three o'clock, just at the same 
hour that Irene had arrived on the preceding 
day, Tom Chilton came into the yard while 
Phyllis was standing talking to Greaves. 

He had not been there for days, did not 
come now to see Phyllis, but to ask some 
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business questions in reference to a. concern 
he was in negotiation for on his own account. 

If it were possible she grew paler still when 
she saw Tom Chilton and held out her hand 
to him. 

" You do look ill, by Jove you do," he said, 
appalled at the sight of her. 

^^It is nothing, I am rather overworked 
and overtired, that is all. Come into the 
kitchen, mother is in the parlour. I want to 
speak to you alone." 

^'Why not in here?" he asked as they 
passed the open office door. 

^'No, no!" and she shivered; "I want to 
keep an eye on something that is cooking." 

Into the kitchen then they went, Tom 
Chilton wondering the while what Phyllis 
could have to say; she had scarcely been 
confidential to him of late. 

She took up the poker and stirred the fire 
vigorously, while she moved a large pot with 
the other hand, speaking meantime very 
rapidly, but without looking round. 

'^Some time ago you offered to help me," 
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she said, "and I refused your help rather 
roughly, I am afraid. If I promise to be more 
reasonable will you make that offer again 
now?" 

"Phyllis, of course I will do anything in 
the world for you, you know it well. Did I 
not come all the way back from America 
solely to '^ 

"I cannot work this place by myself, Tom. 
I am compelled to own myself beaten," she 
said, interrupting him. 

She had set down the poker and the iron 
pot, and was standing very demurely, her 
handsi folded across the black apron she wore, 
gazing at the fire. Only on the score of 
business could she as yet bear to bring Tom 
nearer to her ; she could not pretend that she 
loved him even with that childish love she 
had felt for him in the old days, before that 
other had come between them. 

And yet she hoped to love him more — ay, 
meant to do so; at all events, to behave as 
though she did. 

"I did not think you could work it," he 
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said, drawing quite near her, "but you know 
wilful woman must have her way, and I am 
so glad, so very glad, you have appealed to 
me. I'll set you and the whole concern 
straight in next to no time." 

Tom Chilton's exuberant delight was very 
painful to Phyllis, and seemed to chill her. 
She did not answer him, so he ran on — 

"You -shall suggest all the improvements, 
Phyllis, and I'll carry them out — my money 
and yours, eh ? The combined sums will make 
a business, won't they?" 

" I suppose so." 

" You don't seem sanguine. Well, I suppose 
you are well-nigh worn out with all the worry 
of this place ; it is too much for a woman." 

" Too much for a woman, yes," echoed Phyl- 
lis wearily. 

" Poor darling ! " and he drew her near 
him and laid his hand on her shoulder. He 
would have taken her altogether in his arms 
had he dared. She instinctively stepped back, 
then suddenly remembering that she was not 
acting her allotted part, she said with so much 
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feeling, " Thank you, thank you, Tom ; you are 
always so kind and good to me," that Tom 
Chilton felt himself encouraged, and after look- 
ing at her in surprise for a second, he asked — 

'' Is there any chance at the end of the two 
years of my being anything more than a part- 
ner, PhyUis?" 

" That depends on yourself," she replied, 
trying to smile. 

" On myself! If it depended on myself I'd 
take you to church to-morrow." 

'' But that is impossible." 

^* Worse luck to it. Only if you would 
give me some hope — say that at the end of two 
years you will be my wife, I'd be a happier 
man." 

" I will say it, Tom. Be faithful to me and 
trust me in everything, and I will be your wife 
ID two years." 

She was in his arms now, and he was 
smothering her neck and face with kisses. 
Needless to say she struggled to be free, and 
all on a sudden he let her go as though some- 
thing had stung him. It was the recollection 
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of that other fellow, as he contemptuously 
called Geoffirey Stanhope. 

" Has he dropped you, Phyllis, that you are 
so genial like to me ? " he asked with a coarse- 
ness which was part of his nature. 

^'I don't know what you mean« Dropped 
me ? '' 

^^ GeoflErey Stanhope, as has been philander- 
ing after you so long ? " 

" Tom, I told you just now that I could only 
promise to be your wife on condition that you 
trusted me fully. It is scarcely trusting me to 
ask me such a question as this." 

Tom scratched his head arid looked per- 
plexed. 

" But I can't have a swell betwixt you and 
me, Phyllis; that would suit no honest man, 
and I've always tried to keep myself an honest 
man." 

"Do you think, Tom, that I am less honest 
than you — that I should consent to be your 
wife if " 

" No more, don't say any more, Phyllis. I'll 
trust you and take your word for it that Geof- 
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frey Stanhope has never been and won't never 
be anything to you." 

" Stop, Tom, I don't wish you to sail under 
any Mse colours. I will not go so far as to say 
Mr. Geoffrey has never been anything to me, 
but I will promise that in future he shall be 
cut clean out of my life, and that come weal 
come woe, when once I am your wife, no man, 
be he gentle or humble, shall come between us 
to destroy Qur peace." 

" Thank you, my girl ; you've a brave heart 
and a noble one. I won't ask no questions, only 
be thankful. I know what you think is right 
is right, and I give you my word I will 
always be satisfied with it. Give us a kiss of 
your own free will to seal the bargain." 

She raised her head to his and gave the 
asked-for kiss. Perchance it was a cold one, 
but it satisfied Tom, and maybe a warmer one 
would come with time. 

"And now go and tell the men you are 
master here," she said. "I must see to mother; 
I've left her o'er long." 

Having got rid of him she did not imme- 
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diately go to her mother, but fan upstairs and 
locked herself in her room. She must be 
alone — alone with her own feelings for a brief 
space, or they would prove too strong for her 
and she would not be able to master them. 

Not long, however, could she pass in soli- 
tude or she would be missed, so once more 
assuming the outer semblance of content, she 
went down to the parlour. Mrs. Knight was 
sitting by the window, working, but very 
fretful at having been left without a com- 
panion for so long. 

Phyllis soothed her with dutiful tenderness, 
and then kissing her said — 

^' I have a bit of news for you, mother, that 
will make you very happy. I am engaged to 
be married to Tom Chilton ! " 

Mrs. Knight fairly started from her seat. 

'^And Mr. GQoffrey, child? You as was so mad 
about Mr. Geoflfrey — ^what does it all mean ? " 

" That I have come to my senses, mother, and 
know now that Simon Knight's daughter is no 
fit wife for Mr. Stanhope's son. Like should 
mate with like if the world is to go even." 
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" Ay should it, child ; but what does Mr. 
GeoflErey s ly ? " 

" Oh, I don't suppose he'll say much. He 
cannot marry me if I won't have him, you 
know, and I daresay he'll be glad enough later 
on that I've set him free." 

She put her hand to her heart as she spoke ; 
there was a sudden spasm there that made 
her feel faint. It was occasioned by the 
thought of the ordeal she had yet to go through 
with Geoflfrey. 

Phyllis' pain did not escape Mrs. Knight's 
vigilant eye, but the good woman believed 
that a sudden operation now would, in the 
end, prove less painful than a marriage with 
Geoflfrey Stanhope. She drew her daughter's 
head towards her and patted it. 

"You are right, my child, always right ; God 
bless you." 

They were Tom Chilton's very words. How 
unreservedly did these two trust her. Never 
must Phyllis do anything to shake such faith 
as theirs. 

And so the curtain fell on the first act of 
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the drama ; when it rose again on the second 
Phyllis was sitting writing in the office. 
It seemed as if the most toying hours of her 
life were to be passed there. Could she ever be 
happy in the little office again? No. She would 
hand it over to Tom Chilton, in the future. 

She is writing to GeoflErey. It is a difficult 
letter to indite. Her great endeavour is to 
prevent it from being a touching one. She 
wishes to irritate him, to disgust him with her 
faithlessness and wavering love. 

Tom Chilton is an old admirer, she says ; 
was in the field long before Geoflfrey. She 
has been deceiving him and herself all along. 
She always liked Tom best, though for a time 
she was dazzled by Geoflfrey's far grander 
position. She has, however, come to her 
senses and got over that nonsense. Anyhow, 
she is going to marry Tom, has pledged her 
word to it, so it is no use for Geoffrey to 
make a fuss. It is better for the business, 
better for her mother, and better, certainly, for 
herself. She finishes by hoping Mr. Geoffrey 
won't mind very much; she does not sup- 
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pose he will, people tumble in and out of love 
so easily. 

A more heartless, cold, jilting letter no 
woman ever penned to man before, but when 
it was finished and enclosed in its envelope, 
two scalding tears fell on the address, and such 
a kiss was imprinted on it ere it was posted 
as Tom Chilton would never receive in a 
lifetime. 

And now Phyllis^ work was done, and 
well-nigh prostrate from what she had gone 
through, she sat down wearily to rest and 
wait. Wait for what? Does she think she 
has left just a loophole for Geoffi-ey to come 
and carry her off, away from the dreaded future, 
on the threshold of which she is standing so 
bravely ? 

No, she has done her work too well for that. 
To women of Phyllis Knight's temperament 
half measures are unknown. 

If she could have seen Geoffrey Stanhope's 
face when he received that letter, she would 
have known at once how thoroughly successful 
had been her plot. 
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He was as a man stunned when he read in 
her own handwriting the tale of her falseness ; 
then, rousing himself into a tempest of wrath, 
he raged about the room like a lunatic. 

"His father and mother were right," he 
said. "He had been mad to beUeve that a 
girl sprung from the people would have high 
instincts, or be otherwise than deceitful and 
unworthy— but PhyUis ! PhyUis ! If aU the 
world had told him this he would not have 
believed it, unless he had seen it in her own 
writing." 

Irene came in while he was raving; he 
tossed her the letter to read. Luckily, he did 
not watch her the while, nor hear the sup- 
pressed murmur of "Poor Phyllis!" when 
she finished it. Irene did not fail to note 
the high instincts which had been veiled from 
Geoffrey's sense. 

" What do you mean to do ? " was all the 
little sister asked, almost plaintively. She 
was so sorry, yet she felt it was for the best ; 
besides, her father wished it. 

" Do ? What can I do ? If I shoot Chilton 
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it won't make Phyllis love me. Besides, I 
camiot shoot a cad like that, and Phyllis isn't 
worth it, Irene, do you really think it is all 
true ? '' 

^^ I am afraid so, Geoflfrey. Tom Chilton 
was here last night. He is a relation of Mrs. 
Purvis', you know, and she has just told 
me lie is going to marry Phyllis. I could 
not believe it, and came here to find out what 
yoU knew.'' 

No, truly Irene could not believe it. She 
never for a moment guessed the manner in 
which Phyllis would set her brother free. 

"I've a great mind to go. to Wandsworth 
and make a storming row." 

"No, GeoflErey, don't. Tou will only lose 
your dignity. Best leave Phyllis to follow 
her own wishes. Tou will, perhaps, be glad 
some day that things are as they are." 

"Irene, you are a nice one to talk. Tou 
won't give up Sergius Lenskoff." 

" Of course not. Why should I ? He is a 
prince, not a peasant. Besides, Phyllis has 
given you up." 



A 
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" You need not remind me of that so tartly ; 

« 

but tell me — what shall I do ? " 

And GeoflErey sat down in an armchair 
which stood near his easel, and looked utterly 
inert, 

" Go abroad, and try to forget." 

*^ Not see Phyllis again ? " 

'* Not now, dear Geoff. She can't marry for 
two years, you know. If you go abroad for a 
while — paint in Italy all the winter, as you 
have often talked of doing — either you will 
get cured of loving her, or she will begin to 
think she has made a mistake in throwing you 
away 4 Much better to do that than to see her 
now." 

" Perhaps you are right. But I am not 
going to be thrown down and taken up again 
as if I were a] mere toy, by Phyllis Knight, 
or any other woman, and so you can tell her," 
said Geoffrey, indignantly. 

*^ Of course not ; but I, too, think that I 
shall leave Phyllis alone for the present. 
She has done what she thought right, and done 
it thoroughly." 
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" Thoroughly ! I helieve you. I wonder if 
any man ever received such a letter as that 
from a woman before ? '' 

Irene tried to soothe him, but Geoffrey 
began to rage again, and for a long while 
would not be soothed. At last he consented 
to go off abroad at once, Irene undertaking 
to make the necessary arrangements with Mr. 
Stanhope. 

Mr. Stanhope was absolutely delighted at 
the intelligence Irene brought him. He did 
not doubt for a moment but that foreign travel 
would cure Geoffrey ; but then came the usual 
terrible question — ^ways and means. Geoffrey 
could not go abroad without money, and ready 
money was just the very thing which Mr. 
Stanhope had not. He went out, however, 
after his interview with his daughter, and 
though no one knew whence it came, he 
brought back the money, but his face looked 
very drawn and haggard. 
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don't leave me. 



Though the money has been obtained at evi- 
dently a heavy cost, and all the preliminaries, 
as far as Mr. Stanhope and Irene are concerned, 
are arranged for Geoffrey's departure, the ques- 
tion is, ^^WiUhego?" 

For hours he sits in the painting-room with 
Phyllis' picture before him, gazing at it like 
one in a dream. Then a fit of something nearly 
akin to sudden madness seizes him, and he 
rages up and down the room like one possessed, 
vowing that he will shoot Tom Chilton and 
force Phyllis to be his wife at any cost. To 
Lady Fedora, who has of course been made 
acquainted with what has recently taken place, 
Geoffrey's outbursts are very alarming; that 
he will do away with himself or commit some 
fearful act she almost dreads ; but Mr. Stan- 
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hope reassures her by telling her that in men 
of GeoflErey's impulsive temperament feeling 
generally takes the least root, and is therefore 
the most easily cured. If they can only get 
him away without the risk of another meeting 
with Phyllis, Mr. Stanhope fully believed that 
their point will be gained. 

In this, however, the difficulty consists. At 
the end of four-and-twenty hours, Geoflfrey said 
he would not go abroad until he had paid 
another visit to Wandsworth, and heard the 
truth from Phyllis' own lips. That letter is 
not the truth; Phyllis, his Phyllis, would 
nev6r have indited such a missive. 

Vainly does each member of his family 
strive to stop him. He is resolved this shall 
be the test. If he discovers that Phyllis in deed 
as well as word is absolutely false, he will go 
wherever they list, and it matters but little if 
he never returns again. " Can Phyllis be 
trusted in this ordeal ? " is the question Lady 
Pedora and Mr, Stanhope ask each other in 
doubt and fear ; while Irene feels very certain 
that if she were in Phyllis' position, loving 
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GeoflErey as Phyllis does, she would break 
down absolutely, and throwing her arms round 
his neck would tell him that the whole thing 
is a sham. Still, they cannot coerce him as 
though he were a child. He elects to prove 
for himself if Phyllis ba true or false, and he 
must do it. They can only trust that Phyllis' 
strength will not fail her, but that brave to 
the end, she will play her allotted part even in 
Geoffrey's presence. 

It was a drizzling wet morning when he 
started for Wandsworth, low in spirits and 
terribly at odds with life, and the sunless 
unusually /wretched August day was deptess- 
ingly in harmony with his train of thoughts. 

He had meant to walk to the Brick House, 
and thus work off, before he reached Phyllis, 
some of the superfluous steam which was well- 
nigh overpowering him. It was, however, so 
wet and dreary that he decided to ^go by rail 
from Victoria, where as usual, he asked for a 
first class return. An absence of thought 
anent practical matters must be forgiven to 
Geoffrey that day ; he jumped into the first 
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empty carriage he came to, without heeding 
to -what class it belonged. It was a second- 
class compartment, and before he had been 
seated in it long two men, evidently tradesmen, 
got in and took their seats opposite to him. 

For a moment he thought of getting out, 
since his desire was to be alone, but the 
journey was so very short that he scarcely 
considered it would be worth while ; so he 
remained, his eyes closed, his hat well set on 
his brow, ensconced in his comer. 

The two men probably thought that the 
swell was asleep, for they fell to discussing 
their private aflfairs with rash volubility. It 
was not of love but of £ s. d., however, that 
they spoke, and nothing but love at that parti- 
cular juncture could interest Geoflfrey Stanhope. 

Yes ! A name in the course of conversation 
was uttered by one of the men. It was that of 
Simon Knight. GeoflErey's ears were instantly 
wide open. 

The allusion to the defunct builder was only 
in reference to some business relations he had 
had with the speakers. It led however to a 
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conversation as to how Phyllis was determined 
to cany on the business, and a laughing query 
from one of the men as to " What sort of stuff 
that there gal was made of, that she expected 
to do a man's work." 

" Oh, she's a rare 'un to look at. Did ye 
never see her ? ' ' answered the other. ^ ' But law, 
she won't carry that business on alone for long. 
She's got a chap in tow now. I was in the 
yard yesterday and I heard him a givin' orders 
as if he was already the master." 

"The best thing she can do if he's a respect- 
able lad. Who is he ? " 

"Tom Chilton, him as brought Knight home 
the evening he died drunk. He's an old pal 
of the Knights'. She's been promised to him 
for a many years, folks say." 

" But they've still gotten a bit of time to 
wait, if report speaks true about the wording 
of the will." 

" Ay, yes, so it is ; meantime he's serving 
his apprenticeship in the yard, like Jacob wait- 
ing for Eachel." 

And then they both laughed with a loud 
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guflfaw that went through Geoffrey sitting 
quietly in his comer, cutting even into his 
heart as deeply as though they had used the 
sharpest knife. 

But he showed no sign. Pride forbade that 
these rough men should learn the effiect that 
their unguarded words had produced. 

" It was too true, then, all that that letter 
had contained. Phyllis had only been fooling 
him, while her heart had been given to this old 
lover, who would be so much more useful to 
her in the practical working of her affairs. 
Such being the case, it was useless to go on to 
the Brick House. But no, it was impossible, it 
could not be true." 

And as a score of Phyllis' loving speeches 
started up in his memory, he could not bring 
himself to believe that she was so changed 
and false. He would remain firm to his 
resolve, and go on to the house that he might 
see her once again. 

When he left the station he did not take the 
path straight across the common which led 
to the front door of Phyllis' abode, but turn- 
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ing off down a lane to the right, he intended to 
go into the yard by the back gate, as he had 
done very frequently before. 

Phyllis might refuse to see him if he arrived 
ceremoniously. He thought it would be better 
to go into the office unannounced. 

Among the stacks of timber, then, which 
made Knight's yard the envy of the hide-and- 
seek playing children of the neighbourhood, 
Geoffrey Stanhope made his entrance. . 

Only three days ago, he considered he had 
a right to stand on any spot of ground in 
Phyllis' demesne ; now he felt somewhat like 
a thief skulking round the blocks of wood and 
material. Yet Geoffrey Stanhope had no inten- 
tion of stealing. It was the man, whom all on a 
sudden he beheld writing comfortably in the 
office, who was the thief. 

And Geoffrey's heart stood still, and an 
almost unmanly faintness crept over him when 
he saw him. 

It was all true, then, the terrible dream he 
had had of late, else why was that fellow 
sitting there ? 
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And Phyllis, where was she ? 

If Geoffrey had raised his eyes he would 
have seen her. She was standing at the window 
of her room, which was above the office, and 
half concealed by the curtain, she was watching 
Geoffrey. 

Oh the dark hues, the deep-set agony in 
Phyllis' face ! Is it possible that such a trial 
as she is enduring now can fall to the lot of 
mortal! But she has sworn to herself that 
she will be true to what she deems the honour 
of the Stanhopes, and she will go on with the 
self-imposed task till every one of even dts 
minutest details is performed. 

She must not meet Geoffrey unless Tom 
Chilton, her affianced husband, is by, she 
decides, and with the promptness that marks 
all Phyllis' actions, she at once goes down 
the stairs and into the office, by the house 
door. 

What horrible memories will that office 
always have for her, since each terrible hour 
of her life has been passed there ! But to Tom 
Chilton, as she enters now, there is nothing 
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terrible in her appearance ; she approaches him 
from the back. He cannot see her cold grey 
face and set features, for putting both her 
arms round his neck, she lays her cheek on his 
head and asks him in a voice she seeks to make 
as natural as possible, how he is getting on 
with his accounts. 

It is as if Phyllis is seeking protection with 
Tom, and so she is ; a dangerous step, too* If 
Geoffrey Stanhope, who, standing only a few 
yards off watching the scene, had had a firearm 
in his hand, 'tis doubtful whether in his frenzy 
either Phyllis or Tom Chilton would have 
quitted that place alive. 

As it was he was unarmed, and so he simply 
stood, and looked. Like one paralysed he 
neither spoke nor moved, only watched Tom 
Chilton draw Phyllis' head down to his lips 
and kiss her ; then together they to all 
appearance went through the long rows of 
figures. Geoffrey could not tell that Phyllis 
never saw a word or a figure written in the 
book, but that her whole thoughts at that 
moment were of him, her eyes blinded by the 
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tears that at the thought of his anguish would 
rise to them. 

"Yet he will thank me for it some day," 
she murmured to herself, "while I " 

A crash at that moment made itself heard, 
and Tom Chilton started from his seat. Phyllis, 
however, clung pertinaceously to him. 

" Don't go, Tom ! don't go ! I am so fright- 
ened, so horribly frightened. Don't leave me." 

" Frightened, my girl ! You do look fright- 
ened; but I must see what's the matter." 

Phyllis' arms, however, encircled him too 
firmly; she would not let him go. On no 
account, if she could help it, must he meet 
GeoflErey in that yard, and that it was GeoflPrey 
who either in wrath or by accident had over- 
turned some timber she felt certain. 

Her unusual fear and strange, clinging to 

Tom Chilton gained the object she had in view. 
He looked into her anxious weary face, and 

forgot the accident that had happened in the 

yard in his sudden astonishment over Phyllis' 

perturbed state. 

"Why, Phyllis, lass, ye are quite ill ! 
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Whatever ails you? Come into the parlour 
to mother." 

"No, no ; not to mother, it will only worry 
her to see me like this. Get a glass of water, 
Tom. My nerves are only shaken a bit with 
all I have gone through of late." 

Tom Chilton did as he was bid, and for the 
present, at all events, took no farther heed of 
the crash in the yard. 

" I am better now, Tom, much better," she 
said, after she had drank the water. "Let us go 
together and see what has happened out there." 

He would scarcely let her accompany him, 
but she insisted. 

If Geoffrey were still loitering there, she 
were best by Tom's side, she thought, if he 
were gone, as she believed, she would rather 
be quite sure of the fact. 

As Phyllis had expected, a whole stack of 
planks, that had been set tip like sheaves ready 
to be carried off that very day to a neighbour- 
ing house in course of repair, had fallen, and 
several of the workmen were looking at them 
in some amazement. 
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" What does it all mean, Greaves ? Who 
the devil has done this ? '' asked Tom Chil- 
ton, assuming somewhat premature authority. 
Phyllis trembled as she looked at Greaves. He 
was, however, far too irate with Tom Chilton 
for coming the master over him as he had 
done during the last four-and-twenty hours 
to vouchsafe any information that was not 
absolutely necessary. He knew as well as 
Phyllis did how those planks had fallen, but he 
had not the slightest intention of telling Tom 
Chilton, and only answered rather surlily — 

" I dunno, I'se sure. If you'd a been in 
the yard p'r'aps you'd have seen for yourself." 

Tom said nothing, because he dared not 
while Phyllis was by, but his eyes flashed 
angrily on Greaves. 

^' Only two years," he muttered to himself, 
^' only two years and you'll vacate these 
premises, my man." 

Then calling to the deformed boy — 

" Here, Bobby, go all round the place and 
see if you can find any loiterers. If so, don't 
speak to them, but come and tell me at once." 
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PhyUis felt mojre satisfied. Even if Bobby 
saw Geoffrey Stanhope, he was not likely to 
report him as a loiterer, so she turned back 
into the house. She would go and see if her 
mother had heard the noise, and explain to her 
that nothing especial had happened. 

No, Mrs. Knight had not noticed the 
noise, but she had seen Geoftrey Stanhope, 
who, anxious to get away from a scene that 
afforded him so much dissatisfaction, had 
passed through the house, entering by the 
kitchen door and going out by the front on 
to the common. 

Mrs. Knight, sitting with her white work 
by the window, could not fail to see him pass, 
but for that he cared not. 

'^ What's Mr. Geoffrey doing here ? " she 
asked her daughter when she entered. '^ I 
thought all that there nonsense had been 
given up." 

"Mr. Geoffrey ! " and Phyllis stared aghast 
at her mother. 

" What did she know ? Had Geoftey been 
to her ? " she wondered. 
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"Ay, Mr. GeoflPrey. See, there he goes 
across the common. Surely you're not playing 
fast and loose with they two, Phyllis. If so be 
it's a bad " 

"Hush, mother, do not upbraid me. What 
has happened to-day is not ray fault. I don't 
think Mr. GeoflGrey will ever come here again. 
On your life, don't tell Tom that he has been 
here to-day, or there will be murder." 

Hannah Knight looked pityingly into her 
daughter's white face and sighed. Hannah 
was not a hard woman, and, moreover, she 
thought she could trust Phyllis. 

But Phyllis did not note her mother's more 
tender expression. It mattered little to her, at 
that moment, who was stem or gentle. She 
was watching Geoffrey as he walked slowly 
across the common away from the Brick House, 
the threshold of which Phyllis firmly believed 
he would never cross again. 



CHAPTEE X. 

NUMBER 126. 

From an optimist to a pessimist the descent 
was a severe one ; yet GeoflGrey Stanhope made 
it with one stride as he left the Brick House. 

^'For his good/' Phyllis had done this 
thing, so she told herself. ^^ He would thank 
her some day.'' 

Ay, the hour might come when he would 
rejoice that he was not hampered with a wife 
who did not belong to his own class; but 
would GeoflErey Stanhope ever again be the 
bright, buoyant, life-loving individual he had 
been before Phyllis gave him that terrible cup 
of disbeliefs to drink ? For, not to believe in 
her, was not to believe in the human race as 
far as GeoflPrey was concerned. 

Better, ay, far better that he should marry 
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this lowly girl and lead her with loye and 
kindly teaching into upward paths, than 
send him into the world the miserable scep- 
tical cynic that such a blow as this from a 
woman's hand not unfrequently renders a 
man. 

Truly Mr. Stanhope was throwing for a tre- 
mendous stake as far as GeoflErey's happiness 
was concerned, when he ordered that a weapon 
of such magnitude should be placed in Phyllis' 
hands. This so-called man of the world had 
but a grim idea of the meaning of the word 
welfare— did not see how he was sacrificing 
GeoflGrey by the very means he, in his ignorance, 
was taking to promote his well-being. 

He considered that he was himself making a 
great effort to keep Geoffrey in his place as the 
head of the family, that the least the younger 
man could do was to offer the proper sacrifice 
to his family's position. Henry Stanhope never 
seemed to look beneath the surface of family 
position. 

Alas, poor Dmitri ! 

Till he was a mere moving shadow on the 
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horizon, Phyllis watched Geoffrey walking 
across the common, back to London by the 
longest route. 

What cared he now for the drizzling misty 
rain ? He had lost his all in life. Best that it 
should fall and cool his fevered brain. It did 
not matter now what happened. Phyllis was 
false ! Phyllis was false ! 

Could he have seen her as she turned from 
the window when he disappeared out of sight, 
and sinking into an armchair threw the black 
apron she wore over her head, he would have 
known that his was not the only life that was 
blighted by that morning's work. 

But it was destined that no inkling of the 
truth should reach him. Even when he re- 
turned to Eaton Square, with the stamp of a 
bitter wrong on his changed face, dark in its 
cold immovable expression, no one attempted 
to remove the misconception from which he 
was suffering. Each one sought to soothe 
and caress him with gentle words ; but there 
was no thought of casting the family dignity 
into the dust, and saying the one only sentence 
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that could reinstate Geoffrey Stanhope in his 
old faith and loving trust. 

Eyen Irene, whose tender heart in very truth 
bled for her brother's sufferings, made no effort 
to alleviate them, save by begging him to go 
abroad and try to forget. 

Nor did she think she was sinning in what 
she did. She had only obeyed her father's 
orders, and of course he knew best. Geoffrey 
would thank them all sincerely enough some 
day for having got him out of this foolish affair. 

Yes, even Irene, desperately in love though 
she was herself, had learned the cant phrase and 
accepted it, though she would have thought it 
hard enough to believe, if it had been applied 
to Sergius Lenskoff. 

Abroad ? Yes, Geoffrey would go abroad if 
they wished it; it mattered little to him 
whither he went now, but it never entered 
his mind to think that new scenes would 
make any difference to his feelings. 

Another reason Lady Fedora and Irene had 
for urging Geoffrey's speedy departure was his 
very strong opposition to his sister's marriage 
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with the Prince. Under the circumstances they 
dare not even tell him it was settled. Better, 
yes, better for many reasons, that he should be 
out of the way for the present. So Marks 
packed up his things, and the various mem- 
bers of his family contributed such travelling 
luxuries as their love for him suggested — all 
but Ferdinand. Ferdinand stood altogether 
aloof and showed no sign. 

He and GeoflGrey had not for years been on 
the best of terms; an unpleasant brotherly 
jealousy existed between them, which on Fer- 
dinand's part had been considerably heightened 
of late by Lady Fedora having told him, in a 
foolishly confidential moment, that Geoffrey 
had refused to sign, in order that money could 
be raised on the estate to pay off Ferdinand's 
debts. 

If the two brothers had been on more friendly 
terms, Ferdinand would in all probability have 
suggested foul play, in which there is very little 
doubt but that he believed. Geoffrey, however, 
would not help him. Why should he interest 
himself about Geoffrey ? They must both sink 
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or swim as best they could Iby means of their 
own raft ; he should ncft ilieddle. 

So Geoflfrey left London by the night mail, 
and just as Lady Fedora came into the break- 
fast room on the following morning, where Mr. 
Stanhope weary and silent — ^as he always was 
now — sat leaning his head on his hand, reading 
the morning paper, a telegram was handed to 
her from Geoflfrey, saying he had reached Paris, 
but not to expect letters or to send any, as his 
wanderings would be very desultory. 

An exclamation of relief was Lady Fedora's 
response as she threw it to her husband. 
" Geoflfrey was off their hands for the present 
and in the right path; of course he would 
come back a different man, perhaps have fallen 
in with that heiress she had so often suggested. 
No need then to think any more of GeoflBrey. 
Irene's marriage was the sole topic that would 
engross her now." 

Yet Lady Fedoft, loved Geoffrey, loved him 
quite as dearly as her other children. She 
would not only have told any one so who asked 
her, but she told herself so when in the silent 
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watching of a wakeful night she put her 
conscience through its paces, and asked her- 
self a few awkward questions. 

Neither she nor his father had done anything 
to injure GeoflErey ; it was he who had put him- 
self in the wrong. But it was all over now, 
there would be no more difficulty or trouble 
about the matter. Although he knew it not, 
and would have been astonished had he known, 
there was only one individual of those more or 
less concerned in it who felt sorry for Geoffirey's 
fate. And that individual was Sergius Lenskoff, 
who had managed to pick up from Irene some 
of the reasons for Geoffrey's departure. 

She did not tell him all, because she thought 
it would be a breach of trust ; moreover per- 
haps it was just possible that she was a little 
bit ashamed of the part she herself had played 
in the story. Not ashamed because she had 
harmed Geoffrey — ^in that she did not believe 
— but ashamed to let Prince Sergius know that 
they were so proud of their family and posi- 
tion. 

He had gathered facts enough, however, to 
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know that Geoflfrey Stanhope was in love with 
Simon Knight's daughter, and was going abroad 
to try and forget her. 

Inconstant to gratified passions and variable 
in his temperament as Sergius Lenskoff was, 
still he did not altogether believe in the success 
of this plan. Perhaps Sergius, being a fatalist, 
thought that the strong tie that had existed 
between the Stanhopes and their lowly ac- 
quaintances, the Knights, for many years past 
was too firmly riveted to be easily broken and 
cast aside as a discarded plaything. 

Some chains are as though forged by a Titan ; 
nothing will break them. Did Prince Sergius 
imagine that the fortunes of the Stanhopes and 
the Knights were thus bound ? 

Whatever his opinion, it took, as for the 
most part Sergius Lenskoff's opinions did take, 
a practical form ; he sent for Josef, his confi- 
dential valet, and communicated to him the 
fact that GeoflErey had gone abroad. He was 
making the announcement to Josef at the very 
moment that Lady Fedora was rejoicing over 
the telegram from Paris. 
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"To be watched?" asked the confidential 
agent. 

'^ Yes, for the present, and cared for. I do 
not choose my future brother-in-law to get into 
trouble. Mr. GeoflErey Stanhope has gone away 
utterly reckless ; there is no saying what may 
happen." 

" He is in Paris by this time," answered the 
man. " It is a dangerous city." 

" How do you know he is there ? " 

" I was in Eaton Square last evening, mon- 
seigneur^ about the time that the young gentle- 
man was starting." 

"Humph! You seem to be ubiqui- 
tous." 

"In the service of monseigneur one dares 
everything." 

"Nonsense, Josef. You were in Eaton 
Square to suit yourself; you are in love with 
Lady Fedora's maid, I suppose. The disease i& 
catching," and the Prince laughed. 

It was evident he was in high good humour. 
The valet, however, neither acknowledged nor 
denied, he only answered — 
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" I have a sister in Paris, monseigneur. I 
wiU telegraph to her at once." 

" A sister in Paris ! Any one would think, 
Josef, that you are a fool. Do you imagine 
Mr. Geojflfrey Stanhope will remain in Paris in 
this heat ? " 

" Qui saity monseigneur ? For myself, I 
believe when he gets away from England and 
the eyes of his family, he will sit down in the 
first place that offers for awhile, till his fit of 
dejection is over. But monseigneur knows 
what he wishes me to do. I will obey, even 
start off at once myself to Paris." 

"No, no — ^not yet, unless it is imperative. 
I would rather have you here for the marriage.. 
Your sister, as you say, may keep watch on 
him for a time ; if he leaves Paris she can let us 
know. I wish to be made acquainted how he 
takes this disappointment. His people do not 
appear to me to be as anxious about him as the 
case warrants. If his bravery or his indifference 
asserts itself, it will be unnecessary to watch 
him any farther." 

^^ Bien^ monseigneur. I will telegraph at 
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once to Madame Kichard, 11, Kue de PEnfer, 
* Keep me au courant of the movements of Mr. 
Geoflfrey Stanhope,' and she will find him by- 
means of the house of inquiry to which she 
belongs." 

''Ala bonne heure, Josef. You are invalu- 
able." 

So, without being in the least aware of it, 
Geoffrey was being watched, for within a very 
few hours of the receipt of Josef's telegram, 
Madame Eichard had ascertained that the 
young Englishman in whom her brother was 
interested was at the Grand Hotel, and 
though it was six o'clock in the evening he 
was still in his bed, which he had not quitted 
since he arrived from the railway station in 
the morning. 

It was not often that Madame Eichard was 
employed on so benevolent an errand as simply 
to keep from harm the young scion of a great 
house, who, starting from home in a fit of 
despondency, might get into difficulty and 
harm. She would scarcely have believed in 
her own mission had she known it, for Madame 
Eichard was an efficient spy attached to a 
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house of the Tricoche et Cacolet stamp, and the 
cases that were usually committed to her 
handling were seldom as honest and straight- 
forward as this one. 

It was all fish, however, that came to 
Madame Eichard's net, and she had every 
reason to believe this was a gold-fish, since it 
came from her brother, who seldom had any 
dealings with those who could not afford to 
pay. She went again on the following morn- 
ing to have a little talk to one of her numerous 
cronies who was employed in the hotel, and 
make a few enquiries after lejeune Anglais. 

He had had no dinner on the previous night 
and was still in bed at ten o'clock in the 
morning, was the purport of the second 
telegram she soon afterwards despatched to 
London. . 

" Get in and see him by some means, and 
if necessary call in a doctor," was the answer 
wired back without delay. 

This time Madame Eichard, equipped as a 
laundress, a large basket under her arm, once 
more entered the hotel. 

" Cent'Vingt'six ! " she called out as she 
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passed the concierge^ and then went straight 
upstairs to number 126, knocked at the 
door as a mere matter of form, and without 
waiting for an answer walked into the room 
where GeoflErey was lying. 

"What do you want?" he asked almost 
angrily. 

"I have come for the lavage ^^^ was the answer. 

''Whs± lavage?'' 

^' Dieu ! I hope I have not mistaken the 
room ; but monsieur looks ill. Can I do any- 
thing for him ? " 

" Nothing but go away," replied Geoffrey, 
laying his head once more on the pillow with 
the weariness of utter despair. 

" Too young to die, much too young ; life 
is far too pleasant. Dark clouds come, but 
they soon pass and the sun reappears." 
, GeoflBrey, however, did not answer her. 
Mental agony and want of food had ren- 
dered him too weak for argument; nor did 
Madame Eichard judge farther argument ex- 
pedient. She went down into the offices and 
returned with a cup of coffee and a roll, and 
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breaking the latter in pieces she put it in the 
coffee and began feeding Geofi&rey as though 
he were a child. He did not resist her as she 
expected, the truth being he was too feeble, 
too really grateful for the hot comforting 
morsels. 

As soon as Madame Bichard had given 
Geoffrey as much as she thought good for him 
she took her leave, telling him she should 
come back in two hours and bring him some- 
thing more substantial, and that if he refused 
to eat it she should go for a doctor. The 
threat had its effect. When she returned he 
was sitting up in an armchair, waiting for her 
but looking so really ill that she did not know 
if she was wise in letting him off the doctor's 
visit. He ate his food, though, more heartily 
than she expected, and promised to go out for 
a little walk. 

She would wait and see the result. Most 
anomalous of life-freaks — Geoffrey, expelled as 
it were from his father's house, being tenderly 
nursed in Paris by one of the most notorious 
of its outcasts. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE TEUTH. 

"Well, I never should ha' thought it of her; 
took her to be a lass what was all spirit and 
go — and to let herself be trampled on by the 
likes o' him ! Legacy nor no legacy, I'll give 
it up. I won't stay here to be spoke to as he 
speaks. Human beings ain't dogs. But Miss 
Phyllis, her as was always the spirit and life 
of the place, to be so changed — that's what gets 
over me." 

And Greaves, who was watching some men 
load a cart with material, necessary for work 
that was going on at a house that was being 
rebuilt, cast his eyes every now and again 
towards Phyllis who, standing by the kitchen 
door, her hands crossed over her black apron, 
looked the very picture of incarnate despair. 

" And to think that he, that fellow Chilton, 
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should he ahle to do it. I'd like to But, 

there, I s'pose it ain't no business of mine. 
I'm only Greaves; hut what it all means I 
can't comprehend no how." 

To show his utter want of comprehension 
he took off his hat and scratched his head, a 
sign, in his class of life, of utter perplexity. 

That Greayes and all the men about the 
place should be astonished at the change in 
Phyllis was no wonder. She had apparently, 
for no reason that they could make out, dele- 
gated all her interest in the concern to Tom 
Chilton ; and though she asked kindly ques- 
tions about the men's various family affairs 
when she could not help being brought into 
contact with them, yet she behaved more as 
if she were a mere visitor at the Brick House 
than the real true mistress of the place. 

Even Tom Chilton, though he loved the 
authority she had given him, thought her 
manner strange, but as she told him she was 
only ill aud weary from the shock she had 
received, and would be better as her nerves 
grew stronger, he believed her, and strove as 
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much as possible to save her all the trouble he 
could in the working of the business. And 
she thanked him in her heart for his loving 
thought of her, and regretted, oh how deeply ! 
that that other had come between them and 
destroyed the affection that she felt sure she 
would otherwise have had for Tom. 

Poor Tom ! Phyllis pitied him almost as 
much as she pitied herself. If ever he found 
out the truth, how terrible would it be. She 
must carefully and devotedly so regulate her 
life that not even a suspicion of the true state 
of her feelings might reach him. 

She had sacrificed herself; she had no right 
to sacrifice Tom. 

Even as she stands there by the door while 
Gfreaves is watching her, she is thinking more 

of Tom than of herself; how she shall make 
life smooth and pleasant for him when this 
first numbness shall have passed from her? 
And that it will pass, Phyllis feels very sure. 
She knows that time kills even the severest 
mental suffering, and that with time and 
patience she will recover ; never certainly be 
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again what she was before — always, in fact, go 
about with a clog upon her life, preventing 
her from rushing into the foremost ranks of 
enjoyment ; yet she will recover sufficiently to 
make life pleasant and sweet for others, and 
thus become perchance a more useful member 
of the great world than if naught but her own 
selfish interest were at stake. To this effect 
reasons Phyllis in her own simple untutored 
way while she stands by the door. Tom 
Chilton is not at Wandsworth to-day, though 
he comes there most days now; business of 
some importance has kept him in town, and 
Phyllis is thus left to be idle or work at 
will. After a while she seeks to throw off the 
apathy which has of late taken such firm 
possession of her, and she goes into the office 
of terrible memories. 

No need to examine the ledgers, Tom 
Chilton has undertaken them ; but she does 
not intend to give up altogether the clubs 
and several social arrangements she has com- 
menced for the benefit of the men. She will 
look through the papers and see a bit how 
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' matters stand. Planning for others may take 
her out of thinking of herself for a while. 

But during the change that has taken place 
of late in the directiou of the Brick House 
ajffairs, the papers have been shunted from the 
writing-table where they lay during Phyllis' 
short reign ; she cannot find them. One handy 
drawer after another she opens ; they are not 
there. Where can Tom have put them ? She 
grows quite diligent in her search. There are 
two drawers at the back of the table so incon- 
veniently placed that they are seldom opened ; 
in fatjt she has never opened them since her 
father's death. There is a possibility Tom 
may have done so, and stowed the papers away 
there. He is a little bit inclined to think her 
schemes for the bettering of the men's daily 
lives mere air bubbles. 

She finds the key of these two exceptional 
drawers with some difficulty, and pulling the 
table into the middle of the office, opens the 
right-hand one. 

Tom has put no papers there. He is not the 
sort of man to go out of his way to seek locked 
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up information that he does not suppose will 
interest him, and he has not even discovered 
the existence of these drawers. 

They are full of papers belonging of course 
to the deceased Simon Knight, and as his 
heiress, naturally now to Phyllis, so she has 
no scruple about looking them over at her 
pleasure^ Not much interest, however, does 
she manage to get up ; they are chiefly docu- 
ments relating to business matters which, from 
their dates, might well have been burnt years 
ago. 

Stay, there is a bundle marked "Stanhope.'' 
What is that ? 

And the colour rushes spontaneously into 
Phyllis' pale cheeks as her eye falls on the 
dearly loved name. 

" Now for the truth about the money said 
to have been paid by Mr. Stanhope for the 
starting of this business," she thinks. " Bet- 
ter, far better, that these letters should fall 
into my hands than into Tom's, or those of 
any one who will not keep the Stanhopes' 
secrets as religiously as I will." 
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She expected certain facts to be revealed 
which might not be altogether pleasing to 
the Stanhopes, but still she was by no means 
prepared for what that paper concerning the 
Stanhopes' ajffairs really contained. 

It was in her father's writing, and was a 
true business-like statement signed by him to 
the effect that he had witnessed a marriage be- 
tween Henry Stanhope and Desidera Blanchi 
in a chapel belonging to Prince Sergius Lens- 
koff, which formed the wing of a chateau the 
Eussian Prince possessed not many miles from 
Petersburg. 

*' Married! Henry Stanhope married to a 
Eussian, and her father knew it ? " 

She did not stop to think, but read on with 
avidity, turning over the papers, for there 
were many of them, with trembling hands, 
and becoming as she did so more and more 
terrified by the knowledge they conveyed. 
Even Dmitri's birth was known to Simon 
Knight, since there was a letter to him from 
Henry Stanhope enclosing him a cheque for 
two thousand pounds in consideration of his 
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solemn promise never to reveal to any one 
his knowledge of these circumstances which 
necessity alone had forced upon him» A 
horror, too deep for words, was depicted on 
Phyllis' face as she read. 

That her father, whom she had, if stem and 
harsh, at least always thought straightforward 
and honest, should have lent himself to such 
infamy, and started his business with money 
obtained in so nefarious a way, so shocked and 
overpowered Phyllis that the weight of mauy 
years seemed to have crept over her, and a 
stranger to see her now would have pro- 
nounced her almost an elderly woman, so 
haggard and weary did she look from all she 
had gone through of late. 

^' Lady Fedora — Geoffrey ; what were they ? 
Oh God ! And her father knew of this dread- 
ful injustice and had remained silent; nay 
more, she herself was living on and seeking 
to increase money obtained in so base and dis- 
graceftd a manner. That her mother, too, had 
learnt a portion, if not all, the truth she no 
longer doubted. What wonder that the wrinkles 
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of premature old age were on her brow, or 
that she was a mere cypher in the hands of a 
man who, capable of such an enormity as this, 
had doubtless threatened her with instant 
death if she attempted to thwart him. And 
that man was her father ! What should she 
do? What should she do? Oh that she 
were dead! but not before she had seen those 
righted who had been put in the wrong. 
Eighted ? How could she see them righted ? 
To speak would be only to tell them of a posi- 
tion of which they were in happy ignorance." 

She had started to her feet with the idea of 
action ; as she did so some of the papers fell to 
the ground. On picking them up, her eye fell 
on a long strip she had not yet heeded — the 
certificate of Desidera Blanchi's death ! She 
counted the years, and from her knowledge of 
GeoflEpey^s age, discovered that Lady Fedora 
was Mr. Stanhope's rightful wife. The know- 
ledge caused such a revulsion of feeling that 
she grew so faint she 'was compelled to sit 
down once more. After a second or two she 
recovered, and then began again to examine 
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the papers very carefully. No, there was no 
notification of the death of the child who had 
been bom of this secret marriage. GeoflBrey 
was not Mr. Stanhope's eldest son and heir. 
Henry Stanhope had lied, lied to his wronged 
son in her presence ; and she had been sacri- 
ficed, for what ? 

She would go to town at once, take the 
papers with her, and show them all to Geof- 
frey . Best he should know the truth. He could 
not then blame her in the future for having 
been a party to such infamous double-dealing. 

She went upstairs, tied her black bonnet 
over her pretty curling hair, and pulling 
down the crape veil to hide her agitated 
features from her mother, just put her head in 
at the parlour door to say she was going to 
town on business. Before Mrs. Knight had 
time to stop her or ask questions, she was off 
to the station at a brisk pace. 

In less than three-quarters of an hour from 
the time she left the Brick House, she was in 
Eaton Square. The blinds were all pulled 
down, but that might be for the sun. 
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She ran down the area steps and rang the 
kitchen bell ; when the door was opened she 
walked straight in. Upstairs into the painting- 
room without asking a question she intended 
to betake herself, but the maid-servant who 
had let her in said — 

"It's no good to go up, Miss Knight; 
there's no one in town but master, and he's 
out." 

"No one in town?" 

"No; her ladyship and Miss Stanhope is 
gone to Warleigh." 

"Ah! And Mr. Geo&ey ? " 

" Oh, he's took hisself off to the Continong. 
More nor a week he's been gone." 

Phyllis staggered, and almost fell against 
the wall, but the sound of a voice in the dis- 
tance steadied her. 

"Who is it? Who are you talking to, 
Lucy ? " 

" It's Miss Knight, mem ; she didn't know 
as the family was out of town." 

"Come in, come in, Phyllis," and Mrs. 
Purvis' head appeared at the door of her 
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room ; "I haven't seen you yet to congratulate 
you on your good luck and Tom's. Suited for 
each other like two gloves — left and right, 
that's what you are." 

Thus invited, Phyllis was compelled to go 
in and sit down ; somewhat of a fiery ordeal, 
too, with those papers almost burning a hole in 
her pocket. 

But she bore Mrs. Purvis' condolences and 
congratulations bravely, though it were diffi- 
cult to say which tried her the most, and then 
at last she rose to go. 

'^ Her mother would be expecting her back 
soon, she had not so much idle time on her 
hands as she used to have." 

*^No, indeed; you haven't been here once 
since the sad event. I thought, perhaps, as 
there had been some breeze between you and 
the Stanhopes." 

Phyllis shook her head. 

" I could not leave mother and the business. 
Now Tom has taken to the business I shall not 
be so tied." 

" That was a good day's work, girl, when 
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you took him in as partner, and it will be a 
better day's work when poor Hannah Knight 
dies. She was always a poor thing, she was, 
and to' have her whims to put up with and her 
stomach to keep full ain't no joke, I should 
consider." 

" Good morning, Mrs. Purvis. She's my 
mother, and I hope she'll live for many a long 
year. She's the only real true thing I have in 
life. Good morning." 

Phyllis' heart was too full to add any 
more, and the tears were streaming from her 
eyes by the time she reached the top of the 
area steps. 

Henry Stanhope was standing by the 
front door, fumbling in his pocket for his 
latch-key. 

A strong impulse came suddenly to Phyllis, 
urging her to take him the papers, tell him 
she knew his secret, aad ask him how he dared 
make her father, and consequently herself, 
accessories to such a fraudulent deception. 

*^Mr. Stanhope," she said, but in such a 
feeble voice he did not hear her. 
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She was half afraid of the bold step impulse 
urged, and he looked so weary, and wan, and 
miserable ; better, perhaps, to let conscience do 
its work, and not attempt to interfere. Mr. 
Stanhope, however, looked round at this 
moment and saw her. 

"Ah, Phyllis, how are you?'' he asked, 
something almost resembling a smile wreath- 
ing itself about his pale lips as he spoke, for 
Phyllis had risen considerably in Mr. Stan- 
hope's good opinion of late, since she had 
obeyed his behests and set Geoflfrey free. 

" I should like to speak to you, Mr. Stan- 
hope, for a few minutes, if you please," said 
Phyllis respectfully, but with more firmness 
than might have been expected. 

" Yes, you shall, my child, so you shall. 
Come into my study." 

And having opened the door with the latch- 
key, Phyllis followed him into the house. 



CHAPTEE XTI. 



A BITTER TRIAL. 



Mr. Stanhope shut the study door ami pushed 
a seat towards Phyllis. He saw she had some- 
thing of grave importance to communicate, 

« 

and a slight tremulousness might have been 
observed in his manner, as he wondered what 
possibly could have occurred, 

PhylUB did not notice his embarrassment, she 
was too much taken up with her own bewil- 
derment at finding herself closeted tete-Si-Ute 
with Mr. Stanhope. 

How had she ever dared to venture on such a 
step? And yet with those papers in her pocket 
as witnesses against him, what wds this man 
that either she or any right-minded woman 
need stand in awe of him ? 

She did not speak at once. Words in which 
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to broach such a subject did not come readily, 
Mr. Stanhope, by way of encouragement, asked 
with kindness — 

" Anything wrong about the business, 
Phyllis? Speak out, my dear. If there is any 
little matter in which I can be of assistance, 
depend on me." 

" It's not that Mr. Stanhope, thank you. 
Tom Chiltpn can manage the business well 
enough," and her eyes flashed up at him as 
she thought of who had obliged her to call in 
Tom Chilton, and Mr. Stanhope understood 
the meaning of that glance, and growing more 
agitated said hurriedly — 

'' What is it, then, child ? What is it ? " 

** It is something, Mr. Stanhope, that neither 
Tom Chilton nor any one else can settle but 
you and L" 

" Indeed ! " 

^' Father is dead, aijd doubtless you thought 
he had carried all his secrets with him, but 
you're wrong, he did not ; he left his money 
to me and his secrets along with it." 

Mr. Stanhope made a. violent effort to master 
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an emotion that would not, however, allow 
itself to be wholly suppressed. 

^* Secrets ! Had Knight many secrets, and 
do they weigh very heavily, little Phyllis? " 

" They are your secrets that were his 
serects, Mr. Stanhope ; they are mine now." 

" Good God ! what do you mean P " cried 
Henry Stanhope thoroughly awakened. "You 
have not come here to threaten me, by chance, 
and seek to obtain by means of some paltry 
knowledge you have acquired my consent to 
your marriage with Geoflfrey?" 

"No, Mr. Stanhope," she answered very 
firmly ; " I am not the sort of woman who 
ever threatens. What's right is right, and 
should be carried through; threats won't bring 
good about. Moreover I am going to marry 
Tom Chilton. Mr. Geoffrey, will, I hope, 
some day find a wife that will suit him better 
than " 

A sob that she could not keep back finished 
the sentence. i 

" What is it then, girl? What has brought 
you here to-day ? " 
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Henry Stanhope's alarm made his manner 
almost brutal, angering Phyllis and thereby 
banishing her momentary weakness, while it 
brought back that determination to be un- 
sparing but just, with which she had set 
from forth the Brick House. 

She took the bundle of papers from her 
pocket and laid them on the table sufficiently 
near Mr. Stanhope for him to see what they 
were, but yet so that he could not, except by 
brute force, possess himself of them. He 
knew at a glance to what these papers referred 
— ^perhaps not all their contents ; still, enough 
to know that they boded danger. 

" How much do you want for these ? '' he 
asked, still keeping up the brutality of manner 
he had assumed. 

^^How much do I want?" she repeated, 
speaking very slowly. ^^Mr. Stanhope, this 
is the second time you have insulted me. I 
do not think that anything you know of me 
in the past merits such treatment. I want 
nothing but justice and right." 

" Justice and right I " he repeated. " Since 
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you have come here as a dictatress, how would 
you have them meted out ? '' 

"I would have Lady Fedora made ac- 
quainted with the truth; I would have the 
lie you told Geoffrey in my office withdrawn, 
and the elder brother placed in his rightful 
position. I would have you take back the 
hush-money that my father accepted to his 
perdition. I would have " 

He stopped her with a wave of his white 
thin hand, shaking his head very sorrowfully 
and changing his manner from its assumed 
brutality to the benign gentle bearing which 
usually marked Henry Stanhope. 

"Tour theory, my child, is a noble one. 
Would to God that years ago it had been 
mine ! But evil having been once done, some- 
times become3 a greater evil in the undoing." 

" How so ? " asked Phyllis, recovering some 
of her old faith in Henry Stanhope now that 
he had become once more himself. 

"When I married Ladj Fedora I was a 
free man — ^that is, I was a widower, but fearing 
to lose her, I did not tell her of my former 
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marriage or of the existence of a son by that 
marriage. That it was arrant cowardice and 
undoubted wrongdoing on my part I cannot 
gainsay." 

" Wrongdoing ! It was crime, absolute 
crime, felony," cried Phyllis, overcome once 
more with righteous excitement. 

" Call it what you will, child, you cannot 
call it by too severe a name, or by any means 
you can employ cause me to expiate it more 
deeply than I am doing at this hour." 

"Yet you do nothing towards redressing 
the wrong ! " 

" What can I do without making the inno- 
cent suflfer ? " 

" I do not understand." 

" You love Lady Fedora, I believe, Phyllis ; 
at least you should do so, she has been uni- 
formly kind and good to you." 

" I do love her indeed, from the bottom of 
my heart !" 

"Well, she is in total ignorance of this 
miserable business — believes me to be the soul 
of honour; would you have me shatter the 
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pedestal on which she has raised me, and cause 
her to sit weeping for the rest of her life 
among the soiled fragments that lie scattered 
around ? " 

'^ Poor Lady Fedora ! No, I would not for 
worlds have her made unhappy if I could help 
it. Yet is it not, perhaps, more because you .are 
afraid of falling from the height where she has 
placed you, than on her account, that you hold 
back from speaking ? " 

He did not heed this innuendo but went on — 
^' For the sake of the Stanhopes' dignity, 
and from your own great love for Geoffrey, 
you have lately made a sacrifice of which few 
women are capable, but of which all must be 
proud. By the light of that sacrifice I would 
ask you if you would like to see Geoflfrey 
utterly ruined in position, and so mentally 
crushed by the discovery of the fraud — call it 
so if you will — ^which I have practised, that if 
the shock did not kill him, he would at least 
go away a pauper into some distant land to 
hide himself from the sight of those who knew 
of his and his father's shame ? " 
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" Still it is not right ; " and Phyllis' large 
eyes gazed on Mr. Stanhope, Hot tears were 
overflowing them, streaming down her cheeks. 

"It is not right, granted ! It has been 
wicked and perverse from the beginning, but 
it cannot be remedied now." 

" And the other, the heir ?" asked Phyllis. 

" He has been amply provided for and is in 
prosperous circumstances, does not even know 
that such a family as the Stanhopes exists. It 
would scarcely better his condition to be 
brought over here to take Geoflfrey's place, 
while it would be doing Geoffrey a cruel 
wrong," 

Mr. Stanhope's specious arguing scarcely 
convinced Phyllis; still, there is no doubt it 
shook her determination to push the matter to 
its utmost limits. 

The idea of injuring Geoflfrey had perhaps 
the greatest weight in holding her back ; yet 
he himself, she felt very sure, would be on the 
balance of right. 

What should be done it was indeed difficult 
to decide, as Mr. Stanhope had said. To 
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remedy evil sometimes occasions a deeper ill 
than to let the evil exist. 

*^ And you would ask me," she went on after 
a short pause, " you would ask me to go on 
condoning this horrible crime. . Why, Mr. 
Stanhope, I should be as bad as " 

"Look here, child. You are your father's 
daughter, have inherited his property; not 
even your mother shares it with you. With 
it you have inherited his secrets and his 
responsibilities.' ' 

" I would rather sell the whole concern, give 
you back your money, and go out charing for 
eighteenpence a day than " 

" You cannot. It is impossible." 

" Why impossible if I will it so ? " 

"Because interests that should be as dear 
to you as your own are at stake. Do you see 
that case of pistols ? More than once it has 
stood open upon this table when in some worse 
fit of desperation than usual I haye felt I could 
not face the world any longer." 

" Oh, Mr. Stanhope, how awful!" and 
Phyllis shivered. 
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''It is awful child, but as sure as you make 
any stir in this business and Lady Fedora 
learns the truth, I will blow my brains out and 
finish the tragedy at once." 

Phyllis uttered a cry and looked as if she 
were going to faint. Her physical strength 
however had not yet wholly forsaken her. 

"You are threatening me now," she ex- 
claimed; "but, Mr. Stanhope, though I am 
only a weak girl " 

"Listen, Phyllis. I am not threatening 
you — ^before God I am speaking the absolute 
truth. My agony is at times more severe 
than I can bear, and if my beloved Fedora 
once guessed it, I would indeed strive to sup- 
port it no longer." 

Great drops stood on Mr. Stanhope's brow 
while he spoke, and the hue of his face was 
livid. 

For several seconds there was an almost 
oppressive silence. Phyllis was the first to 
break it. 

"Lady Fedora shall know nothing from 
me," she said at last very slowly. " For her 
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sake and GeoflErey's I will share with you the 
weight of this horrible secret. A little greater 
or a little less the sacrifice I have to offer, 
what matter — life is short, and morning follows 
the night." 

So saying she got up and gathered the 
papers together which lay scattered before her. 
Mr. Stanhope watched her but did not speak ; 
it seemed as if her words had awed him. 

She took a wax match from an ornament on 
the mantelshelf and struck a light, which she 
set to the papers in her hand, and throwing 
them into the fireplace stood looking at theltn 
till the last scrap had become ash. Then she 
pulled the veil down over her face and turned 
to depart. 

" Good bye, Mr. Stanhope ; God grant that 
we may both be forgiven ! " 

'' Thank you, Phyllis, thank you," he cried 
starting up. ^^No reward can ever be rich 
enough for the sacrifices you have made for us." 

She did not apparently heed him, Mr. 
Stanhope's idea of reward and hers was some- 
what at variance. 
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She only said very practically, turning to- 
wards him for a second when she had reached 
the door — 

"The two thousand pounds you gave my 
father shall be paid in the course of the next 
few weeks, as soon as I can withdraw it from 
the business without my doing so causing any 
discussion or inquiry." 

^'But, PhyUis— " 

Phyllis, however, was gone. There was 
nothing more to say that she knew of, and 
closing the street door quietly behind her 
she walked slowly away from Eaton Square, 
leaving Mr. Stanhope to his own miserable 
crushing thoughts. 

How many more of these trying scenes was 
he to endure before the end came? So long 
— so long to wait f8r release ; yet to look at 
Henry Stanhope as he sat there after Phyllis 
left him it would almost seem as if he were 
dying. 

Henry Stanhope was scarcely a bad man, or 
he would not have suffered so severely; but 
a coward from the begiuning, a cowering 
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fearsome coward, having once failed to face the 
truth, he had brought on himself a life of 
misery which but few men have to endure. 

Nor was his meed of punishment yet accom- 
plished. 

Irene's marriage was by no means the 
smallest item in his catalogue of trials. That 
Sergius Lenskoff would shield her from every 
ill, as he had shielded her mother, he did not 
for a moment imagine. No, she was his love, 
his darling now — ^his plaything for the hour ; 
but when the glamour of her beauty ceased 
to dazzle this blase man of the world, this 
notorious rouS^ where would Irene's happi- 
ness be then ? 

Still, knowing all this fall well as Henry 
Stanhope did, he was to give his consent to, 
and endure the marriage. 

Irene's sacrifice, though her prospects looked 
so intoxicatingly bright, was in his opinion 
little less than that of poor Phyllis, who at 
that moment was struggling on her solitary 
way back to the Brick House. 

How she ever reached it was a wonder, so 
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iincertaiii were her steps, so shaken by late 
emotions was her whole frame. 

Mrs. Knight saw her coming along and 
opened the door to welcome her back. 

She almost fell into her mother's arms, as 
though the struggle to get home was the last 
effort of which nature was capable. 

"I am so tired," she said, "so very tired 
and weary ; let me go to bed and rest." 

With tears and caresses Mrs. Knight led 
her upstairs, and undressing her as if she 
were once more a little child, got her into bed 
as quickly as possible. 



\ 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

IN BOHBMIA. 

Madame Eichabd had too many cauldrons to 
keep boiling on the huge fiimace which she 
designated her business to be able to devote 
an unlimited amount of time to Geoflfrey, who, 
very grateful to her for having found him out 
and tended him when hope and life had well- 
nigh passed away together, was beginning at 
times to feel dull when she was not by. 

He stayed on in Paris, though the heat was 
excessive, and the place absolutely empty of all 
people belonging to the same set as himself. 
It was probably owing to the remote chance of 
meeting any acquaintances that he did stay 
there, his chief amusement being — ^if amuse- 
ment anything so devoid of real interest can 
be called — to sit for hours in the picture- 
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galleries and gaze on the beauties of some of 
the famous old pictures the Louvre contained. 

A few months ago what an ecstasy of de- 
light would this occupation have produced for 
GeoflErey, in whom artistic proclivities were so 
strongly developed; but now it was a mere 
painful pleasure, which attracted but never 
excited him. 

Several weary, silent weeks pass. He has 
interdicted letters from home, so no word 
comes to break the spell of his solitude which, 
although he will not own it, is becoming 
almost too oppressive for endurance. Eound 
and round the Louvre he wanders as usual. 
He has become well known to the gardiens^ 
who are beginning to speak of him to each 
other as " toqmV^ 

A young man perched on a high seat is 
copying on a large canvas a magnificent 
Eubens. Geojffrey pauses to look at his work ; 
an expression in the face of one of the figures 
reminds him of Phyllis, and he stands for such 
a long time in wrapt contemplation that the 
young painter grows irritated, and asks him 
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whether he blames or approves, that he looks 
so long ? GeoflErey rouses himself, and comes 
out of his dream with an effort. 

" I was not thinking of your painting, mon- 
sieur, but of a likeness in that figure." 

" TJn lizarre Anglais ^'^ mutters the man who, 
though Geoffrey's French is perfectly correct, 
yet notes the slight foreign accent. " Are you 
fond of pictures ? " he adds aloud ; " for I have 
often seen you here, and I suppose it is not 
solely to look for likenesses that you come to 
the Louvre ? " And the Frenchman's maimer 
is almost impertinent as he asks this question, 
which intense curiosity prompts. 

Geoffrey, however, does not notice the im- 
pertinence, but answers very simply, ^^ I am a 
painter myself." 

^' Tou — a painter! Why do you never 
work ? " 

^' A great trouble has paralysed my energies 
of late." 

" Bah ! To be a painter one must be a 
painter avant tout. There is no world outside 
one's art," 
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'^ You think so. Alas ! I wish I could be 
of your opinion. Will you give me a lesson ? " 

'^ The wear and tear of life will do that. I 
was a sentimentalist once. Look at me now ! 
I can concentrate my ideas on beauty of form 
and blending of colour, yet I eat my soup d 
Vognon with gusto when I cannot get anything 
better, quaff Burgundy like a royalist when 
Burgundy is to be had ; in fact, enjoy the life 
of to-day without a thought of to-morrow. 
That, my friend, you may depend is the only 
true philosophy." 

Geoffrey's answer was a deep sigh. 

"Useless, mon cher^ useless, I assure you. 
Come and dine with me at six — I am in funds 
just now — and let us talk the matter over in 
extenso. You will not be the first hipped indi- 
vidual I have cured, beginning with myself" 

Geoffrey accepted this invitation because its 
quaintness and its thorough Bohemian sudden- 
ness fascinated him, though he would on no 
account have accepted an invitation from any 
of his old acquaintances. 

*'I neither know your name nor where you 
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live," he said, half laughing, after he had 
agreed to dine. 

"Jules Dupont. I have not yet reached the 
top of the ladder of fame, so I don't suppose 
you've ever heard of me. Meantime I live at 
the top of a real substantial ladder, to which I 
will guide you as soon as I have laid the 
proper colouring on to that damsel's gown." 

In another hour the two artists were journey- 
ing together to the Quartier Latin as if they 
had been old comrades, and were talking away 
right glibly ; at least Jules Dupont was chat- 
ting, and Geoffrey was striving to keep his 
attention fixed on what his new friend was 
saying. It was difficult. Still the novelty of 
the situation was drawing him more out of 
himself than anything else had done during 
the last few weeks, especially when, having 
arrived at the top of the substantial ladder to 
which Jules Dupont alluded, he found himself 

in a fair-sized, sky-lighted room, which served 
this struggling aspirant for fame as atelier, 

dining and sleeping apartment in one. 

" How in fortune's name can you live in 
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such a place ? " asked GeoflBrey, with more can- 
dour than politeness. 

"Because I am a philosopher, man cher. 
When you have risen to my exalted state of 
mind you will then be truly happy, not before; 
Having acknowledged how insignificant are all 
the luxuries and addenda of life, you will learn 
not only to do without them, but to rejoice that 
you are not oppressed by them.'^ 

"That I can't believe," cried Geoffrey, 
laughing in spite of his woe. " No man is 
ever oppressed by luxury and ease and com- 
fort." 

" Cependant ! it is wise to think so, since 
but few of us attain them. ^ Non semper 
•arcum tendit Apollo.' You may be a favoured 
individual ; but as Apollo has never extended 
his bow to me, I do not even know of what 
material it is made, nor in truth do I care. 
Entrez^ entrez ! " 

This last rapid permission to a youth, who, 
having opened the door, appeared on the 
threshold, poising a tray on his head. 

" Sapristi ! I have told you, Adolphe, fifty 
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times, I will discharge your master from the 
office of my restaurateur if he commits my 
dinner to so dangerous a gamin as yourself." 

^* Safe, monsieur, safe ; foi de gamin^ I as- 
sure you," and Adolphe by a coup de main that, 
notwithstanding its dexterity, was calculated 
to make two hungry men shake in their shoes, 
shot the tray from his head on to the table 
which Jules Dupont had pushed into the middle 
of the room. ^^ Pieds de cochon truffes^ fri- 
candeau de veau a Posetlle, pommes pailles^ 
fromage Brie. TeneSy messieurs^ le patron vous 
salue It is of his best cuisine." 

''A la bonne heure^ d, la bonne heure^ 
Adolphe ; but in honour of ce Monsieur An- 
glaisj suppose in half an hour you bring us an 
omelette au rhum as your cJief de cuisine only 
can make it." 

" C^est fa, monsieur y 

"But not on your head, mind." 

^^ Mais non^ mais non. Ca me brUlera la 
cervelleJ^ 

'^ And now, mon cher^ d, Vceuvre^ 

^' A Vceuvre^ indeed. Do you always dine 
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after this fashion, amusing yourself meanwhile 
by condemning luxuries ? " 

"To eat is a necessity, not a luxury. As I 
told you, we Bohemians always take of the 
best we can get — ambrosia when ambrosia is 
to be obtained, and nectar too. Norn de ZeuB ! 
I have forgotten the wine — ^not Falernian, mon 
brave Anglais. Maia^ de Bordeatcx tout pur." 

And without more ado Jules Dupont fell to 
with his knife and fork. Geoflfrey followed 
suit after a fashion he had been very chary in 
adopting since his rupture with Phyllis. 

The repast over, during which the talk had 
been very desultory, Jules Dupont, as usual, 
appropriating the lion's share, they proceeded 
to smoke two wonderful cigars which Jules 
produced from a drawer half hidden by a large 
canvas. There was nothing locked in Jules' 
room. Keys are unknown luxuries in Bohe- 
mia, where the true spirit of camaraderie reigns 
and the government of the country is a little 
commune. 

To hide a cigar, however, Jules thought no 
crime, and assuredly without this precaution 

VOL. II. 
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he would scarcely have found one to offer 
GeoflBrey. 

Another knock at the door. 

" Only Adolphe come for his tray. Norn de 
Zem ! No, it is Bembrich. Come in. come 
in, grand Teutche. Here's a new camarade^ un 
Anglais. Let me introduce selon la mode de 
St Germain. Monsieur ?" 

" Geoffrey." 

Without premeditation the family pride as- 
serted itself. The name of Stanhope was 
scarcely at home in this society, so it was 
dropped. 

The German, too, was an artist, en crayon. 
He had a celebrity for portraits, of which 
many of his friends were envious, especially as 
he utilised his talent to but little advantage, 
since a love of idleness and company prevented 
him from doing good work. 

When he became totally out of funds he 
would complete one of the many orders he re- 
ceived daily, and by a few rapid strokes of his 
masterly pencil send forth such a sketch of 
some fashionable beauty as would send Paris 
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raving. Then the payment in hand, of not 
another stroke would Bembrich be guilty till 
the last sou was expended. 

Having thrown himself into the nearest seat 
after his introduction to Geoffrey, whose pre- 
sence in the studio did not seem the slightest 
genej he tossed twenty napoleons on to the 
table, and said, in his guttural ungrammatical 
French — 

" Voildy man cher. Baiement dejourneey 

^^Tiens ! Been at work, Bembrich, com- 
ment ga ? " 

" Mein Gott ! elle est belle — helle comme un 
fleur dejardin^ pas Frangais. Non.^^ 

" Ca se comprend. Deutsche naturellement'P^ 

" Nem^ neiuy elle est Russe — Russe et spiri- 
tuelle. But she have madei me happy with her 
esprit this day." 

"And may we ask who the siren is who 
makes you happy and pays you twenty louis 
for doing so ? " 

" 8ie heisst Madame de CoulonP 

"Madame de Coulon?'' cried Geoffrey, nearly 
jumping from his chair. 
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" Ah, you know her ? She is cependant 
grande dameP 

'^ I know her — ^yes ; that is, I have seen her 
in London." 

'^ Belkj n' esUce pas ?^^ 

"H'm, h'm," muttered GeoflErey, on whom 
Berthe de Coulon's beauty had made no espe- 
cial sensation, 

" Our Anglais is not easily pleased," cried 
Jules. " He looks on everything in life from 
the blackest side." 

" You must dat, mein herr, correct, or you 
will no longer be of the country of Bohemia a 
true subject," said Bembrich to Geoffrey, and 
speaking English with more fluency than he 
did French, but with a total disregard for 
grammatical combinations. 

He was not allowed to go on airing English 
for long. 

"Unknown tongues tabooed in civilised 
society," cried Jules Dupont. " French is the 
language of the civilised world. Take up your 
coin, Bembrich, or some of it may find its way 
into my impecunious pocket." 
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^^ Brenesy man ami^ hrenez^'^ said the Ger- 
man, pushing the money towards Jules, " there 
is hluB oH fohtiens fa," and he touched his 
forehead with his forefinger as though to denote 
his bank. 

^^ Non. non^ Bembrich. I have plenty for 
the moment. Nom de Zeus ! you have a big 
heart. I will come to you when I am hard 
up, mon gargonP 

To Geoffrey, in whose world a five-pound 
note wa^ borrowed and lent with difficulty, this 
life in common was an entirely new way of 
rendering existence, and it amazed while it 
fascinated him. 

He had money, more money at his command 
than either of these two men, but he would 
never have thought of offering to share it with 
a Mend. 

Then the recollection of with how much 
difficulty his father had raised this money to 
enable him to come abroad, and on what account 
that journey was a necessity, descended on him 
like a damp cloud. 

Jules Dupont, who had been studying 
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GeoflBrey as a sort of natural curiosity for the 
last few hours, remarked the descent of the 
cloud, jumped up suddenly at the risk of up- 
setting the whole table, and suggested that, 
the evening being fine, they should enjoy 
that vie de dehors which is so very dear to 
foreigners* 

For fresh air GeoflErey was nothing loth ; the 
atmosphere of the atelier, with the combined 
odour of paint, tobacco, and dinner, was scarcely 
palatable to his refined senses, and the German 
was on amusement bent. So without making 
any plan for their evening's festivities, the 
three men sallied out together to seek amid the 
hum and bustle of life without, some episode 
which should stir their pulses for awhile and 
give a fresh outlet to their thoughts. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

"l HATE PRIGS." 

The apartment that Madame de Coulon occupies 
in Paris is large and luxurious; wealth is 
stamped on every article. It is evident that 
Berthe, besides being a pretty widow, is a rich 
one, who thoroughly understands the art of 
living. 

She had enjoyed her brief sojourn in the 
English capital because she was fSted and 
admired, but she loves Paris better than Lon- 
don ; there is less gene about the life there, and 
you can go your own way without being called 
" bad style," and an intrigante. 

" Intrigante^ indeed ! " 

That word has never ceased to rankle in 

Berthe de Coulon's thoughts. She is thinking 

of it as she sits in her pretty Paris salon, and 

deciding in her own mind that Lady Fedora 
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Stanhope wiU perhaps one day be sorry that 
she ever uttered it. 

And yet, is not Berthe de Coulon an intri" 
ganie? Of course she is au hout des ongles. 
Never did anyone know better than she does 
how to plan for a desired end ; but she does 
not care for the epithet, especially when it is 
bestowed on her by a grand airified London 
lady. 

She is even intriguing now as she sits in 
her chaise longm by the wood fire which, the 
September day being chilly, has been lighted 
on the hearth. One of her especial danglers 
is seated opposite to her ; at least, he was an 
especial favourite till she went to London. Of 
late he fears that he has fallen somewhat from 
his high estate. 

He is expostulating on the subject, but she 
only laughs. People say it is always Berthe 
de Coulon's way to laugh when men are 
serious. 

^^ Naturally I am changed," she replies. 
" Why, London is so delightful, it would change 
any one ; and then there was so much excite- 
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ment. Only fancy, ce cher Prince in love with 
a little English beauty ! Absurd, you think ; 
but, mon enfant^ the absurdity consists in the 
girl being in love with him— desperately, pas- 
sionately in love. Some women are such fools. 
If she would only listen to what I could tell her 
about men, and the Prince in particular, she 
would alter her opinion. 

^^ Ah, mais. It is said you yourself fell in 
love with an Englishman; but I suppose it 
was only to pass the time and make your pulse 
beat higher." 

"Yes, only to pass the time," and she 
laughed constrainedly. 

"It is true, then?" 

" Mon Dieu^ yes ! The young Englishman 
is as handsome as Apollo, and is brother to 
Prince Sergius' fiancSe. True ! Je crois lien — 
I make no secret of it. I never hide my light 
under a bushel — it is a mistake." 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders and 
hurled a mental curse at the whole English 
race. But irritated as he was by Madame 
Coulon's candid avowal, he was destined to be 
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still more so, for at that moment the door 
opened, and " Mr* Ferdinand Stanhope " was 
announced so clearly that it was evident the 
French servant had had that name to announce 
before. 

The man who was sitting with Berthe started 
up, a fierce belligerent look on his face, but 
though he was very personable, he was small. 
When the handsome, stalwart Ferdinand ap- 
peared, he sank back into his seat, as though 
at once deciding that he could not grapple 
with such as he. Berthe de Coulon smiled, 
and held out her hand to Ferdinand, saying in 
English — 

" So you have got leave ? Tour Colonel is 
not quite a bear." 

"With difficulty I have obtained it; but 
what would I not dare for you ? " 

Then he, too, scowled. Was it worth while 
to almost risk being cashiered, and come all 
the way to Paris to find a man installed in an 
armchair by Berthe's fire. 

Since the tea-party in Lady Fedora's draw- 
ing-room, now some three months ago, Ferdi- 
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nand liad grown very desperately in love with 
Berthe de Coulon, who had remained in Eng- 
land till quite the end of August. 

This was the first time he had been to 
see her in Paris. Leave had been denied him 
till he had well-nigh kicked over the traces, 
and to find a man there was too bad. Yet 
Berthe had timed it so. She cared nothing 
for the little French Baron, but she did care 
that Ferdinand should know that she had not 
been neglected in his absence. 

" Now, sit down comfortably by the fire in 
an armchair, St, PAnffhise, and tell us all about 
everything," she said, without attempting to 
dismiss the Baron. 

Presently would be time enough for that, 
she decided, especially as he did not understand 
one word of English. 

Ferdinand did as he was bid, but he was 
in aiiythirig but a good temper, and gave the 
news she asked for grudgingly, and as though 
he hated people for affording news. 

" His brother was in Italy ? " 

"Yes." 



^ 
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"Is he not coming back for Irene's mar- 
riage ? " 

" No ; he believed not." 

" How strange ! Why not ? I thought he 
was Irene's favourite." 

" Oh, some silly love affair." 

"A love affair — Geoffrey? Why had she 
never been told before ? " 

Ferdinand shrugged his shoulders, and asked 
almost savagely, " Why should Geoffrey's love 
affairs interest you ? " 

" All love affairs interest me, so tell me all 
about this one. I am so sorry when people 
don't marry and live happy ever after." 

"Are you?" 

And Ferdinand's eyes lighted suddenly up. 

" Yes, yes ; go on. Why did not Geoffrey 
marry his inamorata ? " 

" Oh, she is not a lady — a little drab of a 
girl, foster-sister to Irene." 

" Tiem ! And has he gone away to forget 
her?" 

" The mother and the governor would not 
stand it at any price, you know ; especially as 
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the girl does not care twopence about him, and 
is going to marry a fellow in her own class." 

' * No broken hearts ; for Geoffrey will get 
over it, men always do. I am not a bit in- 
terested now, except that I think it is a 
lucky escape. I — that is, no one in society — 
could have visited a girl like that." 

" You could have taken your own way about 
visiting her, unless " 

'^Unless what, M. Ferdinand? " 

But the answer was not forthcoming, for at 
that moment the French Baron, who had been 
bored to extinction all this while, jumped up 
with a fussy jerky suddenness that startled 
both the talkers. 

He proceeded to bid Madame a somewhat 
elaborate au revoir^ making compliments and 
bowing, bowing and making compliments, as 
though to prolong the iuterview to its utmost 
limits, till she was well-nigh exasperated, 
Ferdinand meanwhile strolled about the room, 
and looked far more complacent than he had 
hitherto looked. 

^' When that little beast was gone, he would 
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have a real good time with Berthe," he thought, 
as he surveyed the various objeta de Itixe with 
which the room was filled. 

The widow's nest was far better than he had 
expected — would suit him down to the ground. 
He was a lucky dog, to be sure, to be really, 
positively in love with a rich widow ; a woman, 
too, whose principles were hot so disgustingly 
high and mighty that she would blow a fellow 
up every time he put his head out of a window. 
Go abroad, indeed, to turn over a new leaf and 
please his family ! Yes, he would come here. 
Thanks to Sergius Lenskoff, he had no pressing 
liabilities just now, and surely it would never 
be necessary to pay the Prince, since if he be- 
came Berthe's husband he would be doubly con- 
nected with him. 

The Baron was at last gone, and Berthe's 
voice addressing him stayed his indulgence in 
a dream. 

"Well, Monsieur Ferdinand, I will even 
give a whole franc for your thoughts." 

" I would tell you them for nothing, did I 
not fear they might displease you.'^ 
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" Oh, then I suppose you were thinking that 
I am old, ugly, disagreeable, and that you wish 
with all your heart you had stayed in England." 

'^ Pardon, madame, I was thinking, on the 
contrary, that for my own peace's sake it were 
better if you were less fascinating, less divine 
— ^since " 

" Oh, Monsieur Ferdinand, since what ? " 

"Since I see to my sorrow that all your 
many charms are to be bestowed on " 

"On whom?" 

"The little Baron who has just left the 
room." 

" Tiens! the man is mad, and jealous," and 
she laughed gaily. " I assure you that the 
little Baron is not of so much value to me as 
that Dresden figure on the mantelshelf." 

" I breathe," said Ferdinand, who had only 
been acting. 

He had far too great a belief in his own 
powers to be in the least afraid of the Baron. 
Madame de Coulon might have spared herself 
the trouble of this little plot. She did not 
know her Ferdinand as well as she thought. 
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If he believed it to his advantage to propose, 
he would propose; if he did not, all the Barons 
in France would not make him. 

Once more they sat down together by the 
fire. This time Ferdinand took Berthe's white 
jewelled hand, and gazing into her face, with 
those large telling eyes of his, said very softly — 

^^ You like a love affair to end happily. You 

have just told me so. I, being the hero of 

one, you would not, I am sure, wish me to be 

very miserable." 

^' No, no, of course not. What have I done 
to make you think it ? " 

" Nothing yet ; but it is in your power to 
make or mar my destiny." 

" Indeed ! " 

And a soft tremor of delight passed over 
Berthe. 

" I am afraid to say what I should like to 
say because, you know, I am not considered a 
steady reliable fellow — that is, not by my father 
and a. set of old fogies who forget what their 
lives were at twenty-two. I am not very anti- 
quated yet — am I? There is time for reform." 
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"Who wants you to be reformed ? You are 
delightful as you are— naughty . I hate prigs.' ' 

" Thank you, Berthe, thank you ; you have 
crowned my most ardent hopes. You like me 
as I am ; then will you accept me, dearest, as 
I am, and undertake to temper my shortcomings 
so slightly that I shall not become a prig." 

" Oh, you will never be a prig in my hands, 
you may be very sure of that. If I marry 
you we will lead a very jolly life." 

^^ If 1 Why do you say if, dear Berthe ? " 

" Because it isn't settled yet, is it, all in a 
moment like that ? You take my breath away," 

He was taking it away now in truth, for he 
was kissing her vigorously. 

And thus they really did settle it, Ferdinand 
getting, as men not unfrequently do, by far 
the best of the bargain ; only he did not find 
out till the day before his marriage that the 
money left her by her late husband was so 
tied up that she could not touch a sou of the 
principal, that it wcDt back to Monsieur de 
Coulon's family at her death, and that her own 
very modest fortune and Ferdinand's impe- 
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cuniosity would be the sole heritage any 
children bom of her marriage with him would 
come into. Ferdinand certainly was not a 
little surprised that the announcement of his 
engagement to Madame de Coulon called forth 
no serious objection either from his father or 
Prince Sergius ; the fact being that they both 
knew how the money was tied up, and wisely 
conjectured that this marriage might keep him 
from difficulty and trouble ; and in the hands 
of a knowing little woman of the world like 
Berthe, he had more chance of becoming a 
respectable member of society than if sent off 
to shift for himself in the colonies. 

For Berthe, even Sergius Lenskoff, as her 
guardian, had no fear. She would take care of 
herself, and was as well married to Ferdinand 
Stanhope as to any one else, he considered — 
especially since he himself aspired to being 
the brother-in-law of this hitherto ne'er-do- 
weel young man. The course of true love, 
then, in the case of these two highly favoured 
individuals, did run smooth, though, as they 
sat together side by side in Berthe's drawing- 
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room, they scarcely expected that it would 
do so, but were preparmg themselves with 
weapons wherewith to fight any one who 
presumed to interfere with their intended 
happiness. 

Berthe de Coulon, however, in love though 
she positively was with the handsome Ferdi- 
nand, was too restless a woman to be amused 
by mere spooning. 

She had won this English Adonis for her 
own, and she meant to wear him; ay, wear 
him in public, too. 

Of course he would stay to dinner, and 
afterwards they would go to the opera. She 
had p, box. Un tete-a-tete ? No, most certainly 
not ; les convenances must be respected. They 
were not des petits ffens. Her friend, Laure de 
Joufleurs, would go with them. 

Ferdinand, who had his fill of the hruyant 
pleasures of life when in London, would have 
preferred a quiet evening, but he could not 
thwart his inamorata when they were only 
standing on the very threshold of their new 
career, so he agreed with a spontaneity that to 
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any one who did not know him well would 
almost have argued total unselfishness. 

A perfect little dinner was served by Madame 
de Coulon's chefy who, though he robbed her 
at every issue, was a real cordon bleu ; and then 
calling for Madame de Joufleurs en routes they 
went to the representation of La Somnamhula^ 
in which a new prima donna was to make her 
debut 

The house was crowded from ceiling to 
parterre, No people appreciate a novelty 
like the French, while for Madame de Coulon 
there were acquaintances in nearly every seat. 
^^And right radiant Berthe looks to-night," 
was the remark of more than one of her friends, 
who little guessed that the stalwart English- 
man by her side was soon to fill the place of 
the barely-remembered De Coulon.. 

The sleep-walking scene was over, and en- 
thusiasm was at its height, when Ferdinand 
uttered a " By Jove ! " right in Berthe's ear, 
which startled her not a little. 

"What is it?'' she asked, following the 
direction of his eyes. 
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" Geoflfrey I If ever I saw GeoflErey in the 
flesh, he is there opposite in a box with two 
men. I thought he was in Italy." 

Berthe took up her lorgnette. 

*^ Dieu ! yes, it is Monsieur Geoffrey ; but in 
what society ! Bembrich, the hon vtveur artist, 
well known to all Paris, the cleverest and the 
most dissolute of its lEtohemians." 

" And yet you know him, for he is evidently 
pointing you out to his companions." 

'^ He took my portrait en crayonSj finished 
it this very morning. It is not framed yet. I 
intended it as a surprise for you, but on this 
occasion ' Femme propose^ et homme dispose.^ 
I am astonished, however, to see your brother 
with these people." 

*^ Geoffrey is an artist, therefore I suppose 
he is one of the herd," said Ferdinand, laugh- 
ing. " I'll go round and speak to him, ascer- 
tain what he is doing here. Very certainly he 
cannot come to us, since he is not in evening 
dress." 

Ferdinand soon afterwards went round to 
the other side of the house for this purpose ; 
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but though Dupont and Bembrich were still 
there, Geoflfrey was gone. 

He was not well, they said, and had gone 
home. 

"Home! Where?" 

They did not know, had forgotten to ask 
his address. 

So Ferdinand, somewhat annoyed, was com- 
pelled to return to Madame de Coulon and 
wait for another chance of meeting his brother. 



CHAPTEK XV. 



LIFE OR DEATH. 



A HUSHED silence — even the silence that be- 
tokens some terrible calamity — lies once more 
upon the Brick House. The men walk about 
tlie yard as though afraid of hearing their own 
footsteps, and when they speak together it is 

in whispers; in fact, little work seems to be 
going on. For the most part they stand in knots 

whispering; and yet Greaves, who wanders 
about from office to shed, from shed to stack, 
takes no notice of them, and does not attempt 
to reprimand. Bobby, the deformed boy, is 
sitting on the back doorstep munching a big 
crust, but he does not seem to be making much 
way with it, though he is softening it con- 
siderably with his tears. 

Meantime, where is Tom Chilton ? How is 
it that this strange inertness should have taken 
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possession of the yard, and his voice not be 
heard rousing the people back to energy ? 
Tom Chilton is nowhere to be seen ; even the 
little office is deserted, and the big green 
ledgers are closed. 

Upstairs in a little white-curtained room 
there is a scene which fully accounts for the 
depression in the yard. 

Phyllis— brown-haired, bright-complexioned, 
Phyllis — shorn of all her locks, white as the 
curtains that hang about her, lies on the very 
confines of death. Tom Chilton and the kindly 
doctor who had been called in to Simon Knight 
are bending over her. Hannah, the broken- 
hearted, disconsolate mother, is on her knees, 
sobbing and praying, at the other end of the 
room. 

Phyllis, meanwhile, seems perfectly uncon- 
scious that anyone is by, and for the most part 
lies very still, though ever and again she moves 
restlessly, and low, murmuring sounds hover 
about her pale lips. Dr. Collins has been touch- 
ing them with some potent mixture he holds in 
his hand ; it is owing to this, perchance, that 
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the restlessness grows less frequent, the sinking 
into a state resembling coma more apparent. 

At last the doctor puts the phial in his pocket, 

and with a sign to Tom Chilton to follow him, 

i?ralks away from the bed. 

" Is it life or death ? " asks Tom in a deep 
whisper when they reach the door. 

"Life, I hope, but the case is grave, the 
danger imminent. She must be kept very 
quiet. Get Mrs. Knight downstairs if you 
possibly can. I will send a person I can trust 
to watch Phyllis, who will probably now sleep 
for some hours. It depends upon the manner 
of her waking how the case wiU turn." 

"Will there be any more raving?" and 
Tom Chilton literally shivers as he asks the 
question. 

"No, no; I think and hope not. What I 
have given her will quiet her poor perturbed 
brain. Sleep will, I trust, do the rest. She 
must have had a severe shock lately to bring 
her into such a state, something more than the 
suddenness of her father's death." 

"Yes, business worries, which are beyond a 
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woman's power to grapple. The discovery of 
secrets " 

"Which we must keep for her sake, my 
friend, or the knowledge that they have been 
revealed may, in the event of her getting over 
this attack, render a second one fatal." 

And Dr. Collins leant his hand on Tom Chil- 
ton's arm as he spoke with great earnestness. 

Tom Chilton did not answer, but there 
was a wild look in his eyes, as if he had been 
utterly staggered by the scene he had gone 
through. 

Dr. Collins having departed, he went once 
more to the bed and looked at Phyllis, who 
was to all appearance sleeping peacefully. But 
oh ! how haggard and drawn was her face, 
what agony-lines there were about the closed 
eyes ! 

Keep her secrets ! Ay, would he. Dr. 
Collins had no need to tutor him. Was not 
Phyllis the only woman he had ever really 
loved, and if she was spared to him now, would 
he not devote his life to making hers a happy 
one ? The past had scarcely been in his favour. 
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but he would strive to forget it. Phyllis had 
fought bravely for right ; he would do the same. 
Oh, if she were only spared to him ! if she were 
only spared ! 

Aud the better part of his nature awakened 
by the trial he had been called on to endure, 
Tom Chilton took a vow that if Phyllis lived he 
would not be niggardly in pains to shield her 
from every life-storm that might beset her 
path. 

Then he went across the room to the still 
crouching mother and roused her gently. She 
cried aloud in a fresh outburst of anguish when 
Tom touched her, but he made such strenuous 
signs to her to be silent, that without more ado 
she permitted him to lead her downstairs. 

Once in the parlour, however, she gave way 
to such a violent hysterical paroxysm that he 
could not leave her to return, as he had 
intended, to watch Phyllis till the nurse 
came. 

Yet the dear patient could not be left. 
What should he do? He opened the back- 
door to call Greaves in to Mrs. Knight. Bobby 
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was on the doorstep. He gave him a message 
to Greaves, but the boy pleaded, with brimming 
eyes — 

" Let me watch Miss Phyllis, please sir. I 
won't move so much as a finger, 'cept to call 
you up if there's aught amiss. She's kind to 
me. She's made a bad boy a good 'un, she 
have, bless her ! " 

"Well, go on, Bobby. I shall be up in 
a few minutes, and the nurse will be here 
soon." 

Bobby shambled with marvellous agility up 

the stairs, and sitting down on a box just inside 
the door, from whence he had a ftdl view of 
Phyllis' face, he began his strange watch — a 
watch, too, which awed him fer more than he 
expected, since Phyllis, as she lay there, looked 
so like death. " Still she was Phyllis," he 
thought — Phyllis, the very hem of whose gar- 
ment he would have kissed with rapture ; and 
he never took his eyes off her face, but sat on 
there for what would have seemed to most boys 
a long, long time ; for Tom Chilton was kept by 
Mrs. Knight for longer than he had intended. 
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T^ce he had come to the bottom of the stairs 
and listened to the deep quiet above, and then 
gone back to the parlour to try and administer 
reason and consolation to the sorrowing, weep- 
ing Hannah. 

" I never knew as she know'd aught about 
it," murmured Hannah between her sobs ; 
** she'd best have confided her trouble to me, 
and then it wouldn't have sent her mad ; and 
now she'll die. Lord ! Lord ! whatever 
shall I do ? " 

'^ Be reasonable, my dear Mrs. Knight, and 
keep the secret.^' 

'^ Keep the secret ! Haven't I kept it this 
twenty year and more ? Hasn't it well-nigh 
worn me down to the very ground ? Haven't 
I known all along as my Simon — But there, 
it was his place to say what he judged proper 
to say, not mine; though however that girl 
found it out I can't think ; " — and then fol- 
lowed a fresh paroxysm of weeping. 

As soon as Tom Chilton thought she could 
hear him, he said : — 
*' When she recovers she must not know that 
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we have learnt her secret, or, Dr. Collins says, 
she may have another attack.*' 

" She won't have no other attack, she'll die 
of this one. Oh, my poor PhyUis— my poor 
Phyllis ! And to think as it's your blessed 
father's doings as has druv you to this I " 

" My dear Mrs. Knight, do, pray, be calm." 

" Be calm, with Phyllis a-dying upstairs, and 
that secret as no mortal being was to know 
told to the whole parish — a secret as my 
man " 

"Muttered on his death-bed," interrupted 
Tom Chilton, "though at the time I put a 
totally different construction on his words." 

" Merciful heavens, Tom ! Why, what did 
he say ? " 

" * Not Geoflfrey, but the other. Warn 
Stanhope to bum the ' " 

" Bum the what ? " 

"That was all I could understand, but the 
end was evidently ^papers,' which, from what 
Phyllis has said in her ravings, I gather she 
has found and burnt." 

" Oh, my poor child, how terrible it all is I 
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What a life has mine been, what a life ! And 
hers will be no better ! " 

" Then this miserable story is all quite true ! " 

"Drat the story ! What have I or you to do 
with other folk's matters ? Let us mind our 
own ; sure I don't know nothing." 

" Quite right, my good friend. Know 
nothing, and if Phyllis wakes from sleep 
better, aad giving us every hope that she will 
soon be herself again, never let us tell her 
what we have learnt to-day." 

" Why, there ain't nothing to learn ; they 
were only ravings." 

"Just so, just so; we will treat them as 
such." 

" But she ain't going to wake ; she'll die in 
her sleep, I know she will. Let me go to her. 
I won't be kept from my child." 

But if brute force had been necessary, Tom 
Chilton would have detained Mrs. Kiiight, so 
certain did he feel that the very worst thing 
for Phyllis was that her mother in her present 
excited state 'should go into her room. He 
locked the parlour door and put the key in his 
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pocket, and in his determination to keep Mrs. 
Knight back was compelled to trust entirely 
to little Bobby's care, which — so deeply was 
earnestness and devotion imprinted on the boy's 
face — he did not for a moment doubt. He was 
somewhat relieved, though, when he saw a tidy, 
respectable person come in at the gate, and felt 
sure she was the nurse Dr. Collins had sent. 

Bobby, however, having once received per- 
mission from the master as was to be to go 
into Phyllis' room, was not, as he said to him- 
self, " going to be put out of it by no nurses." 
He waved her downstairs when she attempted 
to enter, and was, in fact, so resolute in his 
resolve " to watch Miss Phyllis all by hisself, 
and not have no strangers," that the woman 
was perforce compelled to beat a retreat into 
the parlour in order to get Tom Chilton to 
interfere. Then she too was detained by Mrs. 
Knight's excited hysterical state and constant 
cry to go to her child ; and since Dr. Collins 
had said Phyllis would sleep, if undisturbed, 
for hours, she and Tom decided that perhaps 
faithful little Bobby was as good a watcher as 
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any one else ; and it would be better, perhaps, 
for them both to devote themselves to keeping 
the mother quiet and out of the way. 

Thus the day wore on and the shades of 
evening were gathering over the hushed house, 
in which not a sound was heard save Mrs. 
Knight's occasional sobs, which no words of 
comfort and assurances that all would yet be 
well could wholly still. 

Bobby, since the morning, when he threw 
away his crust and followed Tom Chilton into 
Phyllis' room, had had no food. Tom had 
brought him some cold meat and placed it be- 
side him, but it was untasted. 

He was watching Miss Phyllis. What did 
he want with food ? 

At last, in the deepening gloom, his faith- 
fulness was rewarded. Phyllis moved slowly, 
and then raising herself on her elbow, looked 
about her. She saw Bobby sitting on the 
box, and was almost as startled as he was, 
and for the moment in the semi-darkness he 
very certainly thought that Phyllis' ghost 
was coming to punish him. 

VOL. II. Q 
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** Bobby," she said in a weak voice, " what 
are you doing here ? " 

" Please, mem, don't be angry ; it's Mr. 
Chilton as said I might watch. I'll call him 
now you're woke." 

Bobby, as soon as Phyllis spoke, was no 
longer afraid, but rejoiced in his heart that it 
was with life, not death, that he had to do. 
She stopped him, however. 

^' No, Bobby, don't call any one, but come 
here." 

He obeyed her and stood beside the bed. 
She had fallen back, exhausted, on the pillow. 

" Tell me what has happened ? " she asked. 
" What have I said ? " 

" I dimno. I wasn't here when you was 
speaking ; only Mr. Chilton — he knows." 

"Tom!" 

But faintness overcame Phyllis, and she 
could ask no more ; her eyes closed again and 
she lay so still that poor Bobby, thoroughly 
alarmed, thought that she was dead. Once 
more her eyes opened. 

" Give me some water," she asked feebly. 

But Bobby was wise in his generation and 
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a careful nurse. He did not think water 
would be good for his patient, so he ran 
swiftly downstairs and announced that " Miss 
Phyllis was better and wanted summut to 
drink." 

With a cry of joy the tidings were received; 
but the nurse, who knew from Dr. Collins how 
ticklish was Phyllis' . state, and how careful 
must be the treatment, bade Tom Chilton and 
Mrs. Knight remain where they were. She 
would go and see to Phyllis. Bobby would 
get her anything she wanted. And a right 
useful little person did Bobby prove. He 
lighted the Etna and warmed some beef-tea, 
and within five minutes had so won the 
nurse's golden opinion that she had no more 
thought of sending Bobby out of the sick- 
room than of cashiering the patient herself. 

And Phyllis' struggle back to life was a 
dishearteningly long one. To-day the hopes 
of those who loved her were raised to the 
very highest, only to be dashed down to- 
morrow into the very depths of anxiety and 
doubt. She asked perpetually what she had 
said before she slept, and though they told her 
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she had said nothing, she would not believe 
them, but tormented and worried her poor brain 
till the utmost amount of Dr. Collins' skill 
was called into requisition to keep her quiet. 

Kindly treatment and repeated assurances, 
however, prevailed at last, and Phyllis con- 
sented to worry no farther about what every 
one assured her was a mere chimera — a fancy 
invented by her own disturbed mind ; and so 
she began to get better. 

A right joyous day was it to everyone, both 
inside and outside the Brick House, when 
Phyllis at last, after being for six weeks up- 
stairs, came slowly down into the front par- 
lour, leaning not on Tom Chilton's but on 
Bobby's arm. 

He had won, by his unceasing care and 
devotion, the proud distinction of taking her 
downstairs; and there was not a heart that 
welled over with more thankfulness and love 
than did Bobby's when he put a footstool 
under Phyllis' feet, as she sat in the big arm- 
chair by the window, and with a smile on her 
still wan face called him her little page. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SACRIFICE. 

Mr. Stanhope's straw to which he has been 
clinging so desperately of late has not de- 
yeloped into a raft on which he can float. 
The year has dawdled into October, yet no- 
thing has happened to postpone Irene's mar- 
riage with Sergius Lenskoff, and it is to take 
place on the morrow. 

^^GeoflBrey will be safe, safe in his birth- 
right of eldest son. Fedora, his beloved 
wife, will be spared the pang of a terrible 
exposure ; but his darling Irene, how will it 
be with her ? " he asks himself repeatedly, as 
he wanders about the rooms, replete with 
preparations for this great festivity. But, he 
tells himself, he has put it beyond his power 
to change the force of circumstances now, and 
the wedding day must dawn. 
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To every one except Henry Stanhope it is 
looked forward to with intense satisfaction, 
and the preparations are keeping the Eaton 
Square house most thoroughly alive. 

Lady Fedora has decided that the event 
shall take place in London ; she does not wish 
to hide her light under a bushel, and in this 
she is actively seconded by the Prince. As 
for Henry Stanhope, he is absolutely passive, 
and allows them to make what preparations 
they list, extravagantly gorgeous though they 
may be. 

The bride's dress of embossed creamy velvet, 
trimmed with point d' Alen^on which had been 
in Prince Sergius' family for years, is the 
most exquisite garment that La Ferriere has 
ever produced ; the diamonds which Sergius 
Lenskoff elects shall be scattered among her 
flowers as though they had been rained there, 
in a shower of magnificence, will be the talk 
of London. 

Sergius Lenskoff intends this marriage 
to be heard of far and near, and in carry- 
ing out his luxuriously grandiose ideas he 
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rejoices to find an able coadjutrix in Lady 
Fedora. 

On her own account her habits are, perhaps, 
rather retiring, but she loves pomp and 
grandeur for her child. If she could only 
awake her husband to a belief in the great 
happiness that has come to them she would 
be quite satisfied. But this is so impossible 
that she gives up making the attempt, and 
trusts to the future, when she feels quite 
certain he will be compelled to acknowledge 
how mistaken he has been in his opinion of the 
man whose delight it is to encircle their child 
with every luxury and gilded pleasure that 
wealth can command. Whether Lady Fedora 
or her husband is the better judge of charac- 
ter the sequel alone wiU prove ; but there are 
others beside Mr. Stanhope who will murmur 
" Poor Irene ! " when, decked in bridal sheen, 
she stands at the altar by Sergius Lenskoff's 
side. 

Yet for the nonce she is radiantly happy. 
How can she be otherwise? She loves the 
Prince with all the strength of her young 
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gushing afltections, and he devotes himself to 
her with a constancy and an almost omnis- 
cient knowledge of what will please her. This 
from the man she loves cannot do otherwise 
than touch a girl of Irene's temperament very 
deeply. 

She is dressed for the wedding in her 
j ewel-besprinkled garb ; and Sergius himself, 
in his simple quiet morning dress it VAnglaise^ 
drives round to the Eaton Square house for 
a moment before going to the Greek church 
where the marriage is to be solemnised with 
all pomp. 

He would see Irene and bestow on her one 
last gift more costly than all its predecessors 
— a bracelet in which an empress might have 
gloried. He clasps it himself round her fair 
wrist. 

Ah! it would have paid all Henry Stan- 
hope's liabilities twice over. 

Prince Sergius does not speak as he fastens 
it, only stoops and kisses the arm round which 
he leaves it. Then he looks up and meets 
Henry Stanhope's eyes as he watches the little 
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scene from his post of observation on the hearth- 
rug, his back to the fire. 

It is scarcely a pleasing expression that 
these eyes convey, nor are Prince Sergius' 
as they return the glance wholly free from 
malignity. The only difference is, on one 
man's face there is triumph, on the other 
despair. 

Irene surprises this somewhat ominous eye- 
telegraphy, and utters a little cry as she seizes 
almost pleadingly the Prince's arm. 

Yes, he is to shield her now; the father 
knows it, and turns away with a suppressed 
sigh. 

" My own, my beautiful, you are nervous ; 
there is nothing to disturb you, my Irene. 
In less than an hour you will be my wife, and 
then I shall defy the world." 

Defy the world ! Ay will he. 

Turning then to the disconsolate father, he 
says very pointedly- 

"We shall meet again, Stanhope, we shall 
meet again." 

Mr. Stanhope quails. The only active part 
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he is called on to take in reference to this 
dreaded marriage is that he must himself 
give Irene to the man he would rather see 
dead at his feet than the husband of his 
child. 

Lady Fedora has arranged all about the 
settlements, seen the lawyers, done everything 
that is possible herself, but Mr. Stanhope must 
give the child away, she says. 

It is a torture for Henry Stanhope, in which 
Sergius Lenskoff deUghts ; part of his revenge 
for the want of a seeming encouragement to his 
suit, which his old friend has most assuredly 
not troubled himself to affect. 

They will meet again. 

Another half-hour, and Henry Stanhope, 
with Irene on his arm, his step so tottering 
that it seems as if he will scarcely reach the 
altar, walks up the aisle of the church, a bevy 
of smiling bridesmaids following in the bride's 
wake. 

The Prince with his best man are waiting 
for them. 

There is no chance now of a reprieve. As 
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a man in a dream, Henry Stanhope feels rather 
than hears that the service is proceeding, and 
he does his appointed part of it without being 
conscious that he is performing aught out of 
the way. 

The organ and a choir of fresh young voices 
break out in a rich and melodious anthem. 

The ceremony is over. The fair young girl 
who has been the joy of the Stanhopes' house 
for years is a princess now, and tljie sacrifice is 
complete. 

She takes her husband's arm, and they pass 
into the sacristy to sign the books. 

Of course Henry Stanhope is a witness ; 
with a trembling hand he affixes his name. 

"Why do not the carriages come up more 
quickly? Will this terrible ordeal never be 
over ? If he could only get away and not see 
the pageant he would not, perhaps, be so 
sensibly alive to the fact that Irene is really 
married. 

People are beginning to notice how strange 
and dreamy he looks. Lady Fedora makes 
excuses by saying he is ill, and, sotto voce^ 
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bids him rouse himself for only a short time 
longer. 

Once more Prince Sergius places Irene's 
hand on his arm to lead her to the carriage. As 
he does so they are assailed with a torrent of 
compliments, she with kisses. While the tumult 
of glad voices is at its height, the Prince hands 
Henry Stanhope a paper. 

He unfolds it with those long thin fingers of 
his which are never steady now. 

The certificate of Dmitri's death and 
burial ! 

The telegram announcing Dmitri's sudden 
death had been received by Sergius Lenskoff 
in the club hall the night he had dined with 
Henry Stanhope. He had kept his own coun- 
sel till now, told no one ; first he must gain 
the prize he sought — Irene's hand. 

He hated Henry Stanhope for mistrusting 
him, and resolved to give him this terrible 
coup with full force when all the world was by. 

The Englishman, however, was braver than 
Sergius Lenskoff had thought. He did not 
fiinch. When he read those lines he did not 
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fall down struck to the earth, as might have 
been expected. Though he was now thoroughly 
convinced, if he wanted farther conviction, 
that Sergius Lenskoff was no mate for his 
beautiful, loving child, yet Henry Stanhope 
could not proclaim it to the bystanders, and 
he allowed him to take her forth to the car- 
riage without uttering one word of surprise or 
reproach. 

Only by his weary pained look could those 
who knew him well observe how much he 
sufltered ; and when they saw him almost crawl 
out of the church leaning on Ferdinand, whose 
arm he had clutched fearing lest he should 
fall, the general opinion was that Henry Stan- 
hope would not live long to witness his daugh- 
ter's happiness. 

No, the weight of his bygone sin was 
crushing the strength out of the strong man, 
and the terrible sacrifice of his child, rendered 
still more terrible in what now proved to be its 
utter uselessness, added tenfold to the mental 
agony Henry Stanhope had been suffering of 
late. No brain, no frame, can stand such 
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tension long, and with the departure of the 
guests Henry Stanhope's last flickering gleam 
of endurance ended. 

He lay prostrate in his study-chair and 
neither spoke nor moved. 
' Lady Fedora, beside herself with anxiety, 
sent for the family doctor. 

He shook his head and looked grave. 

No, the end would not be yet ; still, it had 
begun. Henry Stanhope would rally from his 
present torpor, but never again would he 
possess his old energy. 

" Geoffipey ! I want to see Geoffrey ! " was 
his repeated prayer, when at last he did begin 
to show some signs of returning activity. 

But GeoflErey was still lingering in Paris. 

^^ It would be a fatal step to recall him ta 
England before he was thoroughly cured of his 
passion for Phyllis Knight." So thought his 
mother. '^Besides, what could Henry want to 
see Geofl&:ey for ? It was only a sick man's whim 
which would wear out ere long ; and if it did 
not, well, they had better go and join Geoffrey 
abroad. 
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" Give up the house in Eaton Square and let 
Warleigh for awhile ; of course, that was the 
right thing to do, and so by bringing their 
expenditure down to a minimum be able in a 
few years to step back into their old place. 
It was only these money worries that were 
making Henry ill, but they would soon 
end now. Irene richly married; Ferdinand 
engaged to a wealthy widow who would, she 
fervently hoped, keep him steady, why of 
course it woiild be quite easy to put things 
straight. She would set at once to her ap- 
pointed task in this work, discharge the ser- 
vants forthwith, inscribe the house in an 
agent's books to be let, and take Henry abroad 
without delay." 

While Lady Fedora, good, planning, prac- 
tical, clear-headed woman that she was, was 
upstairs in her own private sanctum, making 
detailed schemes for the benefit of her family, 
Henry Stanhope was sitting alone in the study. 

Three days had passed since Irene's mar- 
riage, and he had rallied somewhat from its 
eflfects. He went in and out as he had done 
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before, eat and spoke a little, though he was 

gravely ill, and Lady Fedora was with him as 

* 

much as possible; yet there was not any 
absolute necessity to watch him. 

She did not know how dark and terrible his 
solitary hours were, or probably she would not 
have left him for a moment. 

He is not however destined to be long alone 
now. There is a faint knock at the door, and 
it opens simultaneously. 

'' Phyllis ! '' 

Yes, like a spectre out of the past she stands 
before him, her large blue eyes shining on him 
from her long face, robbed by recent illness of 
both roundness and roses. 

He has not seen her since the last time she 
was in that room, more than two months ago, 
for Phyllis had had naught to do with Irene's 
marriage. 

She was too ill, they said, to be excited by 
gaiety of any sort; in reality she was too 
hopeless, too deeply sensible of the sad fate 
she believed that marriage to have in store. 
Phyllis had now been what she called well 
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again, for some weeks ; that is, she wandered 
about like a shadow, and did the work set 
before her to do without counting the cost to 
herself. 

That it was an ordeal of no mean order to 
come to Henry Stanhope to-day is very cer- 
tain, but she felt that it must be done, and so 
she put » her shoulder to the wheel, 

"Phyllis! how ill you look!" cried Mr. 
Stanhope, pushing a chair towards her. " Oh, 
child, don't reproach me with that wan white 
face ; there are victims enough without adding 
you to the list. My Irene, my beautiful loving 
Irene, to think she should be sacrificed for 
me!'' 

"I have not come to reproach you, Mr. 
Stanhope ; conscience has a finer tongue than 
mine. I have come to bring you your due." 

" My due ? " 

" Yes." And she laid before him a bundle 
of crisp bank-notes. "Count them, please, see 
that they are right — ^two thousand pounds in 
all." 

He pushed them away. 

VOL. II. R 
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"Keep them, child, keep them. I am a 
poorer man than perhaps you think for ; still, I 
do not want that money back." 

*^ Nay, Mr. Stanhope, I must return it. See, 
I do not offer you the interest, that being my 
father's concern, not mine, but the principal 
you must have." 

"But your business, child; it will be 
ruined." 

"I don't think so. Father knew how to 
double and treble his money. Tom Chilton 
too — ^my future husband, you know — is putting 
all his capital into it." 

Mr. Stanhope turned away from her large 
eyes, and a shiver passed over him. 

" I should like a receipt for the money, if 
you please, Mr. Stanhope. I have written it 
out, if you will kindly sign it." 

Not one word of how or why the money 
was given, but a simple statement that it had 
been lent to Simon Eiiight and was now re- 
turned by his daughter, was all Phyllis had 
written on a slip of paper. 

Mr. Stanhoge, without vouchsafing another 
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word, signed his name, and Phyllis turned to 
depart. 

" Stay one moment," he exclaimed before 
she reached the door ; " you have behaved as 
not one girl in a thousand would behave. 
Eead this." 

It was the tefegram Prince Sergius had 
given him on Irene's wedding-day. 

" Dead ! Dead, and Geoffrey is the heir- 
will have no cause to be ashamed of his father's 
name. Ay, truly, Mr. Stanhope, we will keep 
the secret bravely." 

" It will soon be your secret, Phyllis, for it 
is wearing my life away and I shall ere long 
expiate all my past folly and weakness in the 
grave; but remember that you are not the 
only holder of it. Prince Sergius knows as 
much as we do ; as long as he lives there is 
no actual security." 

"Prince Sergius! But surely he will be 
silent as the grave for Irene's sake." 

" For Irene's sake — ay, perhaps ! " 



CHAPTEK XVII. 



BROKEN CHAINS* 



"You have looked very ennuySy what you 
English call glum, since you returned to Paris. 
What is it, eh, Ferdinand? Did anything 
happen to annoy you at Irene's marriage ? " 

And Berthe de Coulon, laying momentarily 
on one side her usual frivolous manner, asked 
this question of Ferdinand with something 
even approaching serious interest, when he 
came into her drawing-room about three days 
after his return from London. 

"Annoyed? No, Berthe, nothing annoyed 
me ; but that events have occurred to set me 
thinking there is no doubt.^' 

" Thinking ! You, mon Ferdinand ? Surely 
you are not going to deceive me and become a 
prig after all ?" But seeing a real cloud on 
his brow she changed her tone to a more 
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tender one. " Tell me, eher enfant^ what has 
set you thinking ? " 

" I beUeve there is some terrible mystery in 
our family." 

" A mystery ? Good gracious ! How inter- 
esting ! " 

"Don't joke, Berthe. Whatever it is^ it is 
killing my father." 

" Ah ! Mr. Stanhope looked like a man out 
of time when I saw him in London." 

"Out of time! He is indeed out of time ; he 
will not live long." 

" Ferdinand, what nonsense ! You are quite 
hipped to-day." 

" If you had seen him at Irene's wedding 
you would think as I do. Except by clinging to 
my arm, he would not have got out of the 
church. And his behaviour was so strange I 
cannot help imagining that Prince Sergius has 
some terrible power over him." 

"He has power over most people. There 
are dark secrets in Sergius Lenskoff's life, si 
vous vouU^y 

" And he has married my sweet sister ! " 
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Berthe shrugged her shoulders. 

"He is a Prince, you know. You English 
are so fond of rank." 

" Bah ! Prince though he is, he is of no better 
blood than a Stanhope. That is not the reason 
my father consented to the marriage, which he 
evidently did with the greatest reluctance, and 
I repeat that I believe it will kill him." 

" No one asked me what I knew of Sergius, 
or I might have told a good deal." 

" What you would have said would have 
made little difference, Berthe, since Irene 
loves him, and my father was forced in some 
mysterious way to give his consent." 

'^ Do your people intend to grace our nup- 
tials with their presence ? " 

" I do not know. The governor is too ill 
for any plans to be formed. Except that the 
Eaton Square house is to be sold, and War- 
leigh let, nothing is settled." 

" Dieu I That looks like ruin. Where are 
they going to live ? " 

" Abroad. And, by-the-bye, my old nurse, 
Mrs. Purvis, now my mother's housekeeper, 
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wants to come to us. She'll save us a fortune. 
She is economy itself, and devoted to me." 

" Look after everything, and make Baptiste 
give up robbing ? What a treasure ! But I 
don't believe he would stay." 

" Well, let him go. Purvis is a capital cook, 
and will take all responsibility off your hands, 
my love." 

"Keally, Ferdinand, you are becoming quite 
a domestic character." 

He laughed, and kissed her, but there were 
still care-furrows on his brow. Ferdinand was 
not so wholly lost, so utterly insensible to the 
family trouble, as not to feel it in so much as 
it affected his father very deeply; though, 
except in a vague way, he did not know in 
what the trouble consisted. 

Berthe's next question brought him back to 
it once more, for she asked — 

" If Geoffrey was not at the wedding, where 
is he?" 

"God knows," he answered. "Since the 
night we saw him at the opera, no one has 
traced him. My mother says he begged them 
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not to write, he wished to live down his dis- 
appointment in solitude." 

" Queer solitude, with such an entourage as 
he had that night. And the girl he jilted, or 
who jilted him, what of her ? " 

•* She has been nearly dying, but is crawling 
slowly back to life." 

" My poor Ferdinand, no wonder you look 
miserable; your English friends are scarcely 
lively. Forget them." 

^'I cannot. My father's worn face follows 
me wherever I go, and I cannot help wonder- 
ing if I have assisted in troubling him. Yet 
Heaven knows my faults were faults of 
carelessness. . I always loved my people." 

^^Pooh! nonsense! It is Irene's marriage 
and Geoffrey's absence that is worrying him." 

"Ay, Geoffrey's absence. I wonder if 
Geoflfrey will ever come back ? Do you know, 
there is a suspicion that Geoffrey is not my 
father's eldest son." 

" Merciful goodness ! Ferdinand, are you 
going mad ? A mere canard; don't heed such 
rubbish, dear." 
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But Ferdinand was not easily convinced. He 
went on — 

*' Whatever secret there is, if secret there 
be, the Prince knows it." 

" The Prince ! " 

And for the first time during their conversa- 
tion, a cloud came over Berthe de Coulon's 
brow, and she remained very quiet for several 
seconds. She was evidently putting two and 
two together. 

" What is it ? " asked Ferdinand at last. 

" Nothing. I was only thinking that there 
were more burdens laid on Sergius^ back than 
even he should be expected to carry." 

Still, in her own mind she felt pretty cer- 
tain that the Stanhope mystery was not 
unknown to Sergius, and with an acuteness in 
which she was by no means deficient, she was 
desperately inclined to mix it up with that 
episode in the life of Desidera Blanchi, her 
stepmother, which she had been instructed to 
relate casually to Henry Stanhope, and which 
seemed to have made so strong an impression 
on him that she had never forgotten it. 
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For worlds, however, she would not have 
told Ferdinand this. Berthe de Coulon had 
been brought up too long in the Princess 
school for her to commit herself rashly, even 
if she had not had the nobler motive of wishing 
to spare Ferdinand from annoyance. 

She thought it wise, therefore, to turn the 
conversation with a remark about the sti;ange- 
ness of GeoflErey's disappearance, and a question 
as to whether they could not do something 
towards hunting him up. 

Yet GeoflErey was only a few streets, away 
from them. Madame Eichard knew his 
whereabouts full well ; but Prince Sergius, 
taken up with his marriage feteSy had not 
inquired about Geoflfrey lately, feeling very 
certain that with Madame Bichard's aid he 
can be found when wanted, and for the 
moment is infinitely better out of the way, 
since there is a cynicism about his manner to 
Sergius which the Prince cannot overcome. 

Geoffrey was strongly imbued, more strongly 
even than Ferdinand, with the prejudices and 
caste traditions of the class in which he was 
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bom ; not even his love for Phyllis Knight 
conld eradicate them. Yet Geoflfrey would mix 
himself up in the lives of people with whom 
Ferdinand would not have condescended to 
associate. 

The difference, perhaps, is that GeoflErey 
looks for goodness and truth, and is content to 
find them in a lower stratum of society ; while 
Ferdinand^s companions are invariably well- 
bom, though they are as invariably a rebel, 
bandit crew. 

For a time, then, while Geoflfrey was at odds 
with life, he elected — ^partly for amusement, 
partly that he might study human nature — to 
step down from the exalted pinnacle on which 
fate and birth had placed him, and take a 
humble, struggling artist's place among the 
Bohemians of Fans. He gave up his room in 
the Grand Hotel and ascended to one side by 
side with Jules Dupont at the top of the 
ladder in the Quartier Latin. 

That he liked the life, with its want of re- 
finements, almost its privations, it were absurd 
to imagine. He had played royally at art too 
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long to appreciate the hardships which real 
workers have to endure. 

But Geofl&rey was forcing a sort of penance 
on himself. After the way he had been treated 
by Phyllis, how could he be happy ? To laugh 
and be merry for half an hour was almost a 
sin. 

In fact, he felt and acted very much as 
countless people do who having lost a relation 
about whom they only grieve a very short 
time, if at all, yet think it the correct thing to 
keep up, even beyond the usually allotted 
limits, an appearance of mourning and woe. 

Had anyone suggested to GeoflErey that this 
was his case he would have repudiated the 
suggestion with angry scorn. 

" He was miserable, absolutely and utterly 
miserable about Phyllis, as much so now as 
on the day he had received her letter," so he 
would have said and believed. 

Still for all that, he was getting over her 
desertion of him, getting over it a little unsatis- 
factorily, perhaps, since there is no doubt it 
had made him a sneering disbeliever in the 
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fitness of things, or in fact in the existence of 
any real pleasure or goodness in life at all. 

There was still left him, however, the power 
to enjoy, though he would not acknowledge it, 
but it was to enjoy in a far less grand, cheery 
way than good-hearted, kindly GeoflFrey had 
been wont to do. 

Probably the real reason why he had left 
the Grand Hotel and gone incognito to the 
Quartier Latin, was the sight of Ferdinand in 
Madame de Coulon's box at the opera. Ever 
since that night GeoflFrey had kept away from 
all public places, lest he should fall in with 
them again. He did not want to know any- 
thing about the home party. Nothing they had 
done of late had given him much satisfaction 
or pleasure, and since he could not hinder the 
occurrence of events he preferred to be out of 
the way, and not have to go steadily through 
every detail. 

That GeoflErey had selected a cheery mode 
of passing his time there is little doubt. Jules 
Dupont was as good a fellow as the careless 
happy-go-lucky set to which he belonged could 
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produce, and as for open-hearted Bembricli, lie 
was nobody's enemy but his omtu. Geoffirey's 
nature could scarcely suflfer in the long run 
from being with these men, and as for his art 
study, it made rapid strides. Yes, for the 
nonce he was content. Phyllis perchance would 
have been happier could she have peeped in, 
herself unseen, and watched him painting by 
Jules Dupont's side, the two talking glibly 
every now and then of people and events that 
were far out of her ken. 

No present chance of meeting the heiress 
that Lady Fedora wished her eldest son to 
seek, and that even Phyllis felt it was almost 
a necessity for him to find, but with time even 
this marriage might come about. 

No one watching Geoffrey as he calmly 
painted there would have guessed how utterly 
he had lost all belief in womankind, and that 
nothing short of a miracle would induce him 
again to pin his trust on a woman's faith. 

So while Geoffrey was copying Eubens, 
and imagining each face he drew more closely 
resembled Phyllis than did its predecessor, 
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the world, his little world of home, was 
accomplishing great events although he was 
absent. 

Irene was married to Prince Sergius. He 
saw a lengthy and brilliant account of the 
wedding in a French paper, and for two whole 
days he was so morosely silent that Jules 
Dupont threatened seriously to turn him out of 
Bohemia. Then shortly afterwards followed a 
paragraph announcing Ferdinand's engagement 
to Madame de Coulon. Both his brother and 
sister, then, were to be wedded; he alone 
remained unmated. Would he be unmated 
for aye ? 

But he went on painting his imaginary 
Phyllises and showed no sign. 

Nothing that happened now could matter 
much ; the life he had selected was as good as 
any other. In all probability he would never 
return to the old one. 

So the months ran on and the year was 
well-nigh at its last gasp. Geoflfrey still dwelt 
on brotherly terms with Jules, but though he 
would not allow it even to himself, he was 
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just a little homesick, longing at times for 
news of the dear ones he had not now seen 
for months. That he conld break the chain 
with which he had encircled himself, and go 
forth to seek information, never occurred ta 
him for a moment. 

" No, he would live on, endure on; " Phyllis 
had willed it so, he repeated continually, thus 
making her wholly responsible for the morbid- 
ness which had of late taken entire possession 
of him. 

But if he would not break the chain which 
he had almost begun to deem invulnerable, 
it was ere long to be broken for him. 

While painting in his room one morning 
with even greater zest than usual, there came 
a rap at the door. 

^^ Entrez!^^ he cried out, with the free and 
easy manners of the country of which he had 
become a denizen. The door opened and 
Madame Eichard put in her head. Geoffirey 
had not seen her for so long he had almost 
forgotten her existence; he had no idea that 
she knew where to find him. 
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^' TienSy Madame Eichard, what brings you 
here in so unexpected a manner ? '' he asked, 
not quite pleased at what he was inclined to 
think an intrusion. 

She saw his temper at once and replied, ^' A 
diable of a business I have had to find you, 
monsieur," which was not quite true, since she 
had never lost sight of him for a day. 

" And what do you want me for ? " 

"A telegram for you to go to Nice at once." 

"To Nice— what for?" 

"Monsieur your father is ill, and asks re- 
peatedly for you." 

" My father at Nice ! " 

" Tes, he has gone there for his health." 

"How do you know all this?" asked 
GeoflErey, taking off his blouse while he spoke, 
and preparing for a start. 

" My brother is valet to Prince Sergius, and 
as I live in Paris they sent to me to find you 

out." 

Geoflfrey did not ask how they knew he was 
in Paris ; he was too much taken up making his 
preparations, thankful perchance that necessity 
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compelled him to break, for a time at least, from 
the life he had recently chosen. 

Another two hours and he was in the train 
journeying rapidly to Nice. 

Jules Dupont agreed to look after his room 
and his belongings. ^^ Though he will never 
come back to want them again," he decided. 
" A mistake to imagine that a jeune noble will 
ever associate himself for aye to the vie de 
Bohhne.^'^ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



A woman's yengeance. 



On a height above the Eiviera the Villa 
Lenskoff nestles among luxuriantly growing 
trees. For some years past it has seldom been 
inhabited by the Prince, to whom it belongs, 
while for months he has lent it to people who, 
by their manners and customs, have scarcely 
added to the prestige Prince Sergius' acquaint- 
ances ought to have received ; and the villa, 
rich though it is in natural beauty, has, to 
speak plainly, been for a considerable time in 
disrepute. 

A new epoch has, however, commenced for 
it ; at least, so the neighbours hope, since it is 
the place to which, from among all his vast 
estates, Sergius Lenskoff has arranged to take 
his fair young bride. 
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Whether they will pass the winter there, 
whether they will give f^tes ? everyone inte- 
rested in gaiety is asking; and whether this new 
Princess wiU give herself almost royal dignity, 
or condescend to speak to any of the simple 
individuals who live in the chalets and villas 
round her new home ? 

The first cursory glance at Irene's sweet 
face, as, on her way from the railway station 
to the Villa Lenskoff, she drives past the crowd 
assembled to do her honour, convinces every 
one that she has a gentle loving nature ; and 
as they look from her face to the scowl, which 
he vainly tries to hide by a smile, but which 
never wholly leaves Sergius Lenskoff 's deeply 
lined countenance, they, as others have done 
in London, wonder how it comes about that so 
fair a being has been mated with so much 
fierceness and evil. 

As yet, too, there are no clouds on Irene's 
brow. 

'^ God grant that it may ever be as clear as 
the sky above the blue waters that lave the 
shore of the Eiviera," is the prayer of more 
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than one of those who see the bride and bride- 
groom pass that day. 

At last they reach the villa. Josef jumps 
from the box beside the coachman and opens 
the carriage door. Irene is on the threshold 
of her new home. 

The Prince takes her by the hand and leads 
her into the fairy palace where everything she 
gazes on is either a thing of beauty or a costly 
gem. 

She is radiant with delight. Simple-minded 
child, will baubles always please her ? If so 
she may be happy yet, for of priceless baubles 
she will ever possess enough and to spare, but 
that more precious gift, the whole of her hus- 
band's life, she will not receive. 

The dawn of this knowledge is breaking for 
her even as she stands in wondering admiration 
gazing on the splendours of the Villa Lenskoff. 

^^ Who is that. Serge ? " she asks, as her eye 
falls on the diamond-set miniature of a lady 
whose beauty is so striking that a sort of spasm 
passes over Irene, and she almost fears lest she 
has found a rival. 
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It is the first time anything like jealousy 
has assailed her, and even now the feeling is 
only a momentary one and makes no lasting 
impression ; for in a second, before even he 
has answered her question, she looks up at her 
husband with a smile. 

Something she sees in his face chills her 
once more, and she says, speaking very 
quickly — 

'' Tell me, tell me. Serge, who is that 
woman ? " 

"A very old jfriend of mine, love; one 
whom you will, I hope, be as kindly disposed 
to as " 

^^Is she as young, as beautiftd as that?" 
asks Irene, looking once more away jfrom her 
husband at the miniature. 

'^ She is not so young ; no. And with years 
has attained a different kind of beauty." 

" Who is she ; tell me, Sergius ? " 

'' She is a Eussian. Madame Blanchi." 

" Desidera Blanchi ? " 

''No, her sister; but what do you know of 
Desidera Blanchi, Irene ? " 
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" N othing but what you said yourself — don't 
you remember, one day in the painting-room ? 
She was a friend of papa's, was she not ? " 

^^ So I have heard. Yes, a friend of your 
father's." 

" And was she as beautiful as this sister ? I 
wonder if mamma was ever jealous of her ? " 

" Irene ! Why. should Lady Fedora be 
jealous ? Desidera Blanchi has been dead 
many years." 

^^ It is not diflScult to be jealous of a memory, 
eh, Sergius ? " 

'^ Yery silly, I should think — silly even to 
be jealous of a real tangible human being unless 
there is very strong cause." 

'^You would be jealous yourself if you 
thought you had cause ? " 

'^ Yes — a very Othello." 

*'I will never give you cause," she said 
looking up at him with her bright eyes ; 
' ' never — unless ' ' 

^^ Unless what, Irene ? " 

^^ Unless you are false to me." 

"Sweet love, have no fear," and, his arm 
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round her, he kissed her white upturned brow 
as he led her from the miniature into another 
room. 

" Do not let us mar our coming home with 
thoughts of jealousy and falseness, but forget 
that miseries which can never cross our path 
in life have saddened the existence of some 
of our less fortunatd acquaintances. Go and 
get ready, dear; in ten minutes we will dine 
on the terrace, where the sea breezes will 
reach us." 

She ran off to do his bidding, and Sergius 
turned angrily to Josef, who had just come into 
the room. 

"Is Berthier mad? Why has he left 
Madame Blanchi's picture in the little draw- 
ing-room. If he commits such an indiscretion 
again I will discharge him." 

"Madame Blanchi's miniature! And the 
Princess has seen it ? " 

" Yes, and asked several inconvenient ques- 
tions:" 

" I)ej& ! " 

And Josef almost laughed. The Prince, 
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however, turned on him with such an angry 
scowl that he forced his face back into seri- 
ousness and said very demurely — 

" Shall I have it removed, monseigneur ? " 

" No; certainly not. To what purpose, since 
she has seen it ? It would only make her more 
suspicious. I wonder why I was fool enough 
to bring her to the Villa Lenskoff ?" 

"Other places would have been as dan- 
gerous. I do not know a house of your 
Highness' that is unsullied." 

"Alas!" 

"We live to regret our past lives when the 
dove peeps into the vulture's nest," said Josef 
sententiously. 

"Hark! What is that?" 

"Nothing, my Prince, but the carriage with 
the luggage, I should imagine. Are you 
growing nervous by chance ? " 

"Bah, Josef; don't be a fool! There are 
no women with the luggage. I hear a 
woman's voice, somewhat high in anger too." 

By this time the highly pitched and queru- 
lous tones of a female voice had reached even 
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Josefs less keen ears, and he stood gazing at 
his master without attempting to move or 
speak. Perhaps he was watching the pallid, 
almost death-like tint, that made Sergius Lens- 
koff look well-nigh livid. 

" It is Madame Blanchi. My God ! why is 
she here ? " at last said Sergius Lenskoff in a 
hoarse guttural whisper, as he strode towards 
an open window leading on to the terrace. 

"And who, in the devil's name, is she 
talking to ? " grumbled Josef in his beard as 
he followed his master. 

On the second slope of the terrace, about a 
hundred yards from the window, two women 
were standing. The one in the meridian of 
life was of so exquisite and refined a beauty 
that it seemed as if time had grudged to lay a 
heavy hand on her, and was leaving her to 
enjoy, far beyond the allotted period, the 
homage men ever pay to beauty. 

At this moment, in her excitement — for 
there is no doubt she was violently excited — 
Ida Blanchi looked even more beautiful than 
in her miniature; and the other woman, to 
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whom she was talking volubly, could not help 
feeling the charm of her rival's loveliness. 

For that they were rivals there is little doubt, 
since the one was the Princess Lenskoff, the 
other a lady who, till he married, believed 
herself to hold the first place in Prince Ser- 
gius' life. 

He had announced his marriage to her only 
ten days before its accomplishment, and she 
had received the intelligence with so much 
calmness and reason that Sergius Lenskoff 
had imagined that no diflSlculties existed on 
Madame Blanchi's account. He had failed to 
gauge the depth of a woman's vengeance, 
for Ida Blanchi was pouring out to the very 
dregs her full goblet of revenge. Scarcely 
a week a wife, not three hours in her hus- 
band's house, Irene was learning from this 
woman's lips truths which Sergius Lenskoff 
had hoped with care to keep from her for 
ever. 

He strode rapidly down the terrace, his eyes 
gleaming with a furious wrath which Irene 
noted for the first time, but which Ida Blanchi 
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was well accustomed to and apparently cared 
little for. 

She had come to beard the tiger in his den ; 
what matter about his fangs ! 

The first words he spoke were, however, 
addressed to Irene, whom he ordered to go into 
the house directly. What right had she to be 
talking to strangers without his permission ? 

She loQked up at him with large sad eyes, 
and then walked slowly away, not into the 
house as he had ordered, but along the terrace 
away towards the farther portion of the 
grounds. 

Alone with Madame Blanchi, the fury he 
had sought to control while Irene was by gave 
itself full vent, and his Tartar origin displayed 
itself so little handicapped by civilisation, that 
the refined Lenskoflf of society was suddenly 
transformed into a mad wild beast. 

He seized Madame Blanchi roughly by the 
shoulder, the bruises caused by his heavy 

« 

hand would mark her delicate flesh for many a 
day ; yet she did not quail. If he had attempted 
to murder her it is probable she would have 
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died without a cry, since she had accomplished 
her end. 

m 

She shook herself away from him, however, 
and to his repeated question of why she had 
come there, and his command that she should 
leave at once, she answered — 

'^ If you think I am to be thrown away like 
an old plaything, in truth, Sergius Lenskoff, 
you are wholly mistaken. I wished to see 
this new toy of yours, to judge of her beauty 
for myself, and in all kindness to let her know 
before it is too late something of the character 

of the man who " 

^ He gave her no time for more, but spring- 
ing upon her once again, shook her after the 
fashion of a big savage dog that has selected as 
his victim some daring fighting cat. What 
the result of such a struggle between two im- 
governable natures would have been it is 
too horrible to contemplate ; but Josef inter- 
fered, and freeing Madame Blanchi from the 
Prince's clutch, bade her ^^go, and go quickly, 
for her life's sake." 

Even she, daring woman though she was, had 
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been frightened by Sergius' more than usual 
violence; and Josef once between them, she 
turned and fled swiftly down the terrace to a 
gate, where her carriage stood, into which she 
got and drove at once back to Nice. 

Never again would Ida Blanchi return to 
the Villa Lenskoff, but the sting of her words 
would bide there for ever. 

For a second or two, while Josef held him 
with a firm grip, Prince Sergius struggled to 
follow her ; then reason slowly asserting her- 
self, he became more calm, his frenzy giving 
itself vent in a gush of passionate tears. 

Irene, where was Irene, his beautiful 
Irene ? How should he ever explain this 
woman's presence to her ? 

Josef induced his master to go into the house. 

" The scene was rapidly becoming a scandal," 
he said. " They must learn to take life more 
calmly. Doubtless Madame la Princesse would 
be reasonable." 

Into the villa, then, they went ; but Irene 
was nowhere to be found. In all the vast 
rooms they sought her vainly. Up and down 
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the terrace walks they went. Not a trace of 
her. 

Mists were gathering around, and darkness 
was stealing slowly over the beauties of the 
spot, but still Irene came not. 

Sergius Lenskoff was as a man distraught. 
" If that Ida Blanchi had frightened his sweet 
timid dove away from the nest she should pay 
for with her life,'' he repeated again and again 
with many an oath and fierce gesture. 

But words and threats were of no avail ; Irene 
was still absent. The lengthening shadows had 
settled into gloom, the night was wearing on 
apace, and she was not found. 

No sleep visited the Villa Lenskoff during 
the absence of its mistress,, and the usually 
silent hours were disturbed by Prince Sergius' 
fierce ravings, or Josef's orders for a minute 
search. 

Eose-tipped morning broke at last, and with 
the first faint streak of dawn Sergius was him- 
self once more on the terrace, as he had been 
several times throughout the night. 

To a little wood in the distance he bent his 
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steps, calling like a madman on Irene's name, 
but no answer reached him, and there was such 
despair at his heart as he had never felt before 
in all his life ; but he still strode on. 

For two miles at least he walked, the day 
meanwhile breaking into sunclad beauty as he 
reached the little wood. A white object among 
the trees caught his eye; a few hasty steps 
brought him close to it. 

Irene ! 

Was she in a sleep or dead, for she did not 
move when he approached, but lay there very 
still in passive unconsciousness. 

He took her tenderly in his arms. To see 
him only yesterday evening, who would have 
dreamt such a fund of tend!emess could exist 
in so savage a nature ? 

She did not resist him, not even when he 
kissed the white brow did she show any sign ; 
and so he lifted her up, and nestling in his 
arms, lying close to his heart, he bore her 
away. JLe started with a strong step on a two 
miles' walk back to the villa, scarcely seeming 
to feel the weight, though sleeplessness and 
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want of food had somewhat tired him; but 
with an unfaltering step, her head propped 
against his shoulder, he walked steadily on, 
she never moving once the while. 

He carried her into her room and laid her 
on a sofa, bidding her maid bring restoratives, 
while Josef, who saw him arrive, sent for a 
doctor. After awhile the appliances used 
proved successfiil, and Irene opened her eyes. 
She opened them to see the Prince gazing at 
her, and she closed them hastily once more 
with a shiver, as though she would fain ex- 
clude a bad dream ; and turning with her face 
to the wall, she lay for hours refusing either to 
look at or speak to him. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

ONLY A FACE. 

EooMS have been taken by telegram for Mr. 
and Lady Fedora Stanhope at one of the prin- 
cipal hotels at Nice. 

"It was necessary," the doctors said, "that 
Mr. Stanhope should at once have a change from 
his London life to new and brighter scenes." 

Lady Fedora selected Nice because it was 
within a few miles of the Villa LenskoflP, 
and she was longing to see Irene in the pride 
and pomp of her new dignity. 

Mr. Stanhope acquiesced at once when she 
suggested this arrangement. He, too, longed 
to see Irene, that he might hold her to his 
heart, and read on her unclouded brow that 
she was happy. If only he could assure him- 
self of this he felt that, notwithstanding his 
grievous transgressions, there would yet be a 
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bright ray of comfort shed over his declining 
years. 

They had not told Irene they were coming; 
they did not wish to mar her early wedded 
joy by an account of her father's enfeebled 
state. He would be far better when he saw 
Irene again, he told his wife repeatedly. Yes, 
they would go and see her, and, basking in her 
charm and love, all would yet be well. 

They arrived in Nice about ten days after 
the Prince and Princess Lenskoff had taken 
possession of the villa. That evening they 
would send no word to them, but sleep away 
the effects of their journey and drive up to 
the villa in the morning in time for dejeuner. 
The early December morning broke in summer 
beauty. Even Henry Stanhope seemed re- 
freshed, the gladness and the brightness of 
the scene around lessened the depression with 
which he had of late been weighted ; besides, 
was he not going to see his beloved Irene 
again? 

While Lady Fedora, closeted with her maid, 
was putting a few last touches to her toilette. 
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and ere the carriage that had been ordered to 
convey them to the villa should arrive^ Mn 
Stanhope went for a saunter along the busy- 
street. The crowds of people airing them- 
selves, the whole scene, instinct as it was with 
life, made Henry Stanhope feel more cheery 
than he had felt for months. 

•^Why," he wondered "should he be any 
longer miserable if only Irene were happy! 
Since Dmitri was dead no wrong was being 
done, and no one now would think the old 
secret worth the telling. Even from Sergius 
Lenskoff must all the sting be withdrawn 
since he had obtained his bride." 

Still as he wandered along the gay and 
populated street, strive as he would, he could not 
wholly silence his conscience. Either Irene's 
or Phyllis' upbraiding face would rise before 
him and remind him that the portion of his 
burden he had given each one of them to carry 
was a heavy one, and that struggle in imagina- 
tion to lighten it as he might, it was still on 
the shoulders of these two that he had oast his 
load of wrongdoing. On a sudden, even as 
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he meditates, and strolling on seeks to dis- 
entangle himself from the care-chains he 
forged for himself in the past, he utters a sharp 
low cry as of pain. In a moment such an 
ashen whiteness spreads itself over his coun- 
tenance that a passer-by stops to give a help- 
ing hand, thinking that the weary-looking 
Englishman is going to faint. 

But Henry Stanhope clutches an adjoining 
paling and stands erect. 

"It is a mere spasm, nothing more," he 
gasps out. 

His pluck is not wholly crushed, though the 
spasm has been occasioned by a mental not a 
physical agony. 

Only a face at a window, but the sight of 
that face brought back on to the canvas of 
to-day the far-away past that Henry Stanhope, 
as he sauntered along, was trying to persuade 
himself was painted out for ever. 

" What was she doing there ? Would the 
past, with its hideous surroundings, never die?" 
was his heart's wail. 

But, as though fascinated, he did not turn 
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from the face, but stood gazing as though 
some strong hidden power riveted him to the 
spot. 

The woman at whom he was looking so 
intently did not however appear to heed him ; 
perchance she was accustomed to admiration 
from men, and was not, therefore, surprised at 
it. Anyway, she gave all her attention to the 
packing of some boxes on to a carriage, and 
never even noticed Henry Stanhope, though 
when, a minute or two later, she came out of 
the house to get into the carriage, he was 
standing so near her that her dress touched 
him as she passed. 

" Yet there could be no mistake," he 
thought. None, since to his question, " Who 
is that lady ? '^ came the brisk reply — 

^' Madame Blanchi." 

^ ^ Madame Blanchi ! ' ' And Henry Stanhope's 
white lips quivered. The man to whom he 
repeated the name was the master of the hotel. 

" Yes, Madame Blanchi," he repeated. " She 
came here, I am told, to be revenged on Prince 
Lenskoff for marrying without her permission. 
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It seems she had some right to the Prince ; 
but monsieur looks ill." 

"Yes, yes* I have come here for my 
health. Let me sit down." 

The hotel-keeper gave him a seat, and then 
went for some cognac to revive him, Henry 
Stanhope meanwhile holding his aching brow, 
as though by sheer force he would retain 
reason on its throne. 

Not Desidera Blanchi still in life as he 
had at first imagined ; but the other. God ! 
Which was the worst? Irene, his child, 
what did she know of this terrible business ? 

The landlord returned with the cognac, and 
poured it down the suffering man's throat. It 
brought back for a time the shaken, flickering 
power to take courage and face events as they 
came. He clutched the umbrella he had 
brought out as a sunshade, and by its aid he 
walked across the road to his own hotel, where 
Lady Fedora was by this time standing on the 
doorstep waiting for him. 

" Goodness, Henry I how ill you do look ! " 

" I am only a little tired, dear." 
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'^ Why do you walk about without me, dear 
love ? You are not strong enough yet." 

'' No, not yet." 

" My dear Henry, if you only knew how 
unhappy it makes me to see you so despond- 
ing? y^^ would try to look cheerier for my 
sake. The carriage is just r^ady. Let us go 
to the villa and see the child. She will inspire 
us both with new life." 

" Indeed I hope so. If all be well with my 
darling, thanks be to God." 

^^ Henry, you terrify me ! You have not 
heard that anything is amiss?" 

'^ Not amiss, no ; at least I hope not. Make 
haste, Dora, there is no time for chatting here. 
Let us go at once to the villa." 

Lady Fedora did not answer him ; in truth 
she scarcely knew how, for a great fear came 
over her. "Was it possible that he was losing 
his wits — that his illness and strangeness of 
late had been the beginning of some terrible 
brain disease ? 

But Henry Stanhope was as clear headed as 
she was herself ; in truth, he could see farther 
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into the future, and it was in this that his 
misery lay. 

Arrived at the gate leading into the grounds 
of the Villa Lenskoff, they got out of the 
carriage and decided to walk up to the house. 
Everything was still and calm and beautiful, 
as though no such vile element as sin could 
pollute so cloudless an atmosphere, no sepul- 
chre be hid in so fair a garden. 

Not even the barking of a dog disturbed the 
solitude as they reached the house, and through 
the wide-open door, though costly gems and 
bric-a-brac of every form and device were visible, 
yet not a human being was to be seen. 

Should they ring and bring some hireling 
on the scene, or without breaking the spell 
that the beauty of the place and its entourage 
had cast over them, should they enter unan- 
nounced and search for Irene in these princely 
halls ? 

By tacit consent they decided for the latter, 
and wandered into the large drawing-room 
looking down on the winding terraces, but not 
a living creature was there to be seen. Into 
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a smaller room — a boudoir — they passed. No 
one, no book, no scrap of work wMch they 
could recognise. Strange I In some anxiety 
they asked each other if there had been a mis- 
take, and the Prince and Princess Lenskoff 
had not come to this villa after all. Sergius 
was whimsical, and but seldom remained firm 
to any arrangements he had made. 

Ah ! there is a sign of life at last. Josef is 
crossing the terrace at the farther end, where 
the servants' quarters are. 

Lady Fedora calls to him. 

'^ Where is the Princess ? " she asks. 

How fondly the word lingers on her lips — a 
princess — her Irene ! 

Josefs dismay, however, when he saw Irene's 
father and mother, could not be concealed even 
by one so practised in the art of dissimulation 
as he is. 

" Why did you come ? Has any one sent 
for you ? " he inquired hastily. 

'' Sent for us, no. Why should they send ? 
Has anything happened? My child, is she 
ill?" 
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111 ? Yes, Josef would clutch at the common 
subterfuge, illness ; it might ward off the truth 
for awhile. 

^^The Princess has got a slight chill — 
nothing of importance," he said, gathering 
himself together and becoming the wary Josef 
once more. 

" 111, and I not know it. Take me to her at 
once," and Lady Fedora tried to bustle Josef 
out of the calm attitude he had assumed. 

" Pardon, madame," he replied with imper- 
turbability. " I must acquaint the Prince. I 
am at his orders. Will madame have the good- 
ness to be seated ? " 

" But, Josef " 

Josef did not move, but interrupted her with 
an ^'Ah!" which caused her to turn a rapid 
glance on her husband's face. 

What she saw there made her even, for an 
instant, forget Irene. 

Wearied and jaded as Henry Stanhope had 
looked of late, he had never looked so like death 
as he did at this moment. 

Before either Lady Fedora or Josef could 
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extend an arm, he had fallen and was lying 
insensible on the floor. Josef hastily raised 
him and propped him against a sofa, and then 
went into an adjoining room for cognac, a good 
dose of which was poured down his throat for 
the second time that day. 

During the moment that Josef was gone he 
managed to send a messenger to acquaint the 
Prince of the arrival that had taken place, and 
in a very short space of time Sergius himself 
came into the room. 

That there was an ordeal to face he knew, 
but he would face it en grand aeigneur. 

'^ Ah, Stanhope, so sorry to hear you have 
been ill lately. Cheer up, man; this climate 
will soon renovate you. Here, help me, Josef ; 
let us lift him on to the sofa. Sorry, Lady 
Fedora, that your coming for the first time to 
the Villa Lenskoff has not been a gayer one. 
You should have let me know. I would have 
sent my carriage for you. Walking in the sun 
has been too much for my good friend here." 

"And Irene — ^tell me. Prince, how is Irene ?" 
cried Lady Fedora, who, seeing the transient 
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colour come once more to her husband's brow, 
returned to her anxiety about her child. 

'' She will be here directly — is getting up, 
nearly dressed, I fancy. Josef, go and tell the 
Princess' maid to inform her that her august 
parents have arrived/' 

Josef went at once out of the room, and left 
Lady Fedora to rather a perplexing interview 
with the Prince; tete'&'tete, indeed, it might be 
called, for Henry Stanhope lay very still on 
the couch where they had lifted him, and 
seemed quite incapable of interesting himself 
in anything that was going on. That, notwith- 
standing his courtesy, there was no geniality 
between them and the Prince, Lady Fedora 
felt rather than understood, and she was just 
going to ask why she might not go at once to 
her child, when the door opened and Ir^ne 
walked in. 

"With the spontaneity of affection that was 
her wont, she was about to throw herself in 
her mother's arms, but her eye fell on the 
Prince her husband, and in a moment she 
became as it were chilled to stone. 
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Several days had passed since Irene had fled 
along the terraces to the wood. During those 
days she had thought over her future life, and 
taken her stand. 

There would be no gushes of affection in 
that dreary future — no love, no gaiety; her 
heart was dead ; but she was a Stanhope, had 
wedded a still greater name. There must be 
no scandal. She must keep in silent dignity 
her secret to the end. 

Her first impulse when she saw her mother 
was to weep her heart out on her loving breast; 
but to confide her sorrow even to her would be 
to lose control of it for ever. She must walk 
alone along the path she had elected to follow, 
fenced in on both sides by reserve and pride. 

With a dignity, then, that matched the 
Prince's courtliness she received her parents ; 
and though she knelt beside her suffering 
father, and smoothing the hair off his brow 
with her gentle fingers, kissed him repeatedly, 
yet Lady Fedora felt that her own people had 
become as strangers to Irene, and had hence- 
forward no part in her life. Yet, that it was 
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her deep love for Sergius Lenskoff that had 
brought about this change she could not wholly 
believe. 

Lady Fedora was naturally inclined to resent 
the reception she and Mr. Stanhope had re- 
ceived, and had already said they must return 
to Nice, but the Fates willed it otherwise, 
Henry Stanhope was seized with another faint- 
ing fit of longer duration than the first, and 
Prince Sergius insisted that he should be carried 
up to bed in one of the sunny rooms looking 
on to the Eiviera, from whence it was very 
doubtful if Henry Stanhope would ever go 
forth again alive. 

To die, and in Sergius Lenskoff s house ! It 
was a bitter end to a weary, sorely tempted 
life. 



CHAPTEE XX. 



PASSING THROUGH FIEE. 



Three days later GeoflErey arrived, having 
travelled all night from Paris. It was in the 
first flush of early morning that he reached the 
Yilla Lenskoff over which there still lay that 
hushed silence as of death. 

That his father should be ill scarcely sur- 
prised GeoflErey ; but that he should be at 
Nice, at a villa which evidently from its name 
belonged to Sergius Lenskoff, astonished him 
vastly. 

He was received by Josef, who took his 
baggage and showed him into a room where 
breakfast ^ VAnglaise had been prepared for 
him. Before he had time to look round in 
wonderment, or ask a single question, a door 
at the opposite side opened, and Irene, clad in 
a long clinging blue satin peignoir^ came in. 
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Geofeey's exclamation when he saw her was 
one of gladness, for no brother ever loved 
sister more than Geoflfrey did the sweet Irene. 

She repelled him, however, with the same 
cold maimer she had shown to her parents, 
barely allowed him to kiss her cheek, and said, 
^' Our father is very ill — I fear at the point 
of death. He asks for you repeatedly. Will 
you not take some breakfast and come to him ? 
He says he cannot die till he has seen you." 

^^At once, let me go to him at once," 
answered Geoflfrey, waving away all idea of 
breakfast, which he felt far too sick at heart 
to touch. 

When Mr. Stanhope saw Geoflfrey he held 
out his arms to him, as if he were the only 
person in the whole world who could give him 
any comfort, and turning his eyes on Lady 
Fedora, who sat by his pillow, he begged to be 
left alone with his eldest son. 

For more than an hour Geoffrey was closeted 
with his father, till the watchers outside won- 
dered what Mr. Stanhope could have to say 
that took so long in telling. 

VOL. II. u 
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Meantime, the bright scene of beauty that 
lay beyond the window, and the glad sun 
which by this time was streaming down floods 
of gorgeous light, was in mocking contrast to 
the tale of sin and self-reproach that Geoflfrey 
had been brought so many miles to hear. Into 
a confessor did Henry Stanhope turn his son, 
and not one miserable detail .of his life of dis- 
honour did he spare him, only bidding him 
guard the secret for his mother's sake, and 
never let her or Irene learn the truth. When 
GeoflErey Stanhope entered his father's room he 
was so blighted and aged by the trial he had 
gone through on discovering Phyllis' faithless- 
ness, that the dark lines were furrowed oil his 
brow, the hair about his temples was grey be- 
sprinkled ; in fact, so changed was he that but 
for her husband's desperate state. Lady Fedora 
would have cried out in distressed surprise 
when she saw Geoffrey. 

Dark, terrible, and astounding as were the 
revelations he had received during the hour 
he had been alone with his father, yet when 
he at last came forth to call Lady Fedora back 
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to her "post of observation" the furrows 
seemed to have well-nigh disappeared, and 
there was a gladness in his eyes that had not 
shone there for many months. Phyllis was 
true; the one being in whom he had fully 

believed had not been false to him, though with 
mistaken nobleness she had sacrificed herself 
for the sake of the Stanhopes' honour. 

" The Stanhopes' honour, forsooth ! Poor 
Phyllis ! but it would be all right soon. She 
could not marry for two years. Long before 
the time was up he would convince her how 
ridiculous was such a sacrifice ; for the present 
he must devote himself to his unhappy, re- 
pentant father and his sorrowing mother, so 
soon to become a widow. Irene, too. Oh ! 
of Irene he scarcely dared to think. From 
what he had heard that day, it was evident 
hers was a dark, dark fate, and from her 
manner when she received him it would 

almost seem that she had already discovered 
the truth." 

Nothing, however, as far as Irene was con- 
cerned, could be done for the present. He 
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must telegraph to Ferdinand to come in all 
haste, for the numbered hours were ebbing 
fast away. 

So Geofeey, thinking and acting for 
others, strove to forget himself, and was more 
like the old Geoffrey of the painting-room than 
he had been since he left it. And the days 
passed on, for the spark of life still flickering 
in Henry Stanhope's enfeebled frame lingered 
yet awhile before it became wholly extinct. 

At the end of a week from the time of 
Geoffrey's arrival he passed peacefully away, 
surrounded by those who had loved him so 
well, and by all of whom, with the exception 
of Geoffrey and the Prince, he would ever be 
regarded as an upright and just man, as well 
as an affectionate father and husband. 

" Let the secrets that the dead carry to the 
grave die with them," Sergius said, as he 
looked on the motionless marble features of 
his old friend, and Geoffrey, who was by his 
side, muttered an '' Amen " which testified to 
Sergius Lenskoff that he knew all the truth ; 
and as the two men looked at each other, eyes 
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into eyes, it was scarcely with brotherly kind- 
ness that they gazed. 

*^Be kind to Irene ! and I will forgive all," 
said Geoffrey in a low tone. 

The word ^^ Irene," with a shrug, was the 
Prince's only answer. 

He could not tell Geoflfrey what had oc- 
curred, could not tell him that since their 
arrival at the Yilla Lenskoff Irene had scarcely 
vouchsafed to speak one word to him. That, 
with the dignity that became her race and 
name, she kept up the show of being the Prin- 
cess his wife, but that the meanest peasant- 
boy who dug in the gardens about her house 

was nearer to Irene Lenskoff than Sergius was 

« 

now. He could not tell her brother that his 
mad, wild love for her was madder and wilder 
since it apparently commanded no return, but 
that her calm dignity kept all the brutality in 
his nature at bay, and that from being master 
of all, both the men and women, he had met 
in life, he was the most abject of Irene's 
slaves. 

Sergius Lenskoff had ever had to do with 
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women who rated him for the sins of commis- 
sion of which he was so frequent a perpetrator. 
The silent self-respect exhibited by his fair 
young wife cowed and subdued him. 

He would never be a good man or make 
himself respected by those with whom he came 
in contact, that he knew full well; but if 
Irene would only believe how much he 
loved her, how much his conduct in the 
future lay in her hands, all might yet be 
well between them. 

Time and his mute devotion alone would 
accomplish this ; he felt he must leave it to 
their unravelling. Meantime life in the Villa 
Lenskoff had become quite unendurable. 

"Would she go to Eussia?" 

'' She was his wife — would go where he bade 
her." 

If she would only resist him, query his 
right to order her ! But this silent obedience, 
this utter indifference to life or death, weal or 
woe, was almost too severe a punishment for 
what Sergius Lenskoff, in his coarser nature, 
was inclined to regard as a venial offence. 
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Notwithstanding their want of amity, it was 
arranged that the Prince and Princess Lena- 
koff should start for Petersburg about the 
same time that GeoflBrey accompanied Lady 
Fedora back to London — a start which he was 
hurrying more than seemed necessary ; but 
was he not hurrying to have that interview 
with Phyllis from which he hoped to attain so 
much ! 

The last evening the quartette were to pass 
together had arrived — for Ferdinand, the only 
really happy one of the family, had returned 
to his house in Paris and his bright little 
Berthe. The mother and daughter were talk- 
ing together about the loved one they both so 
deeply mourned. Prince Sergius was reading 
a French paper, Geoffrey wandering listlessly 
up and down the room. 

Josef came in with the English mail letters 
and papers, in which everyone became speedily 
engrossed. Lucky, perchance, that they were, 
since it saved Irene from observation, for the 
one missive she had received contained start- 
ling intelligence. 
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She read, looked keenly at Geoflfrey, and re- 
read the missive — a tolerably long letter though 
it was — straight through once again. Then, 
with a scarcely audible sigh, she consigned it 
to her pocket. 

No, she could not, dared not disturb Geof- 
frey's recovered faith in the future by telling 
him that that letter contained the intelligence 
that Phyllis was married — married to Tom 
Chilton! 

A paper had been found in the same drawer 

« 

as the Stanhopes' family documents, to the effect 
that if Phyllis married Simon Knight's well- 
beloved friend Tom Chilton, the marriage 
might take place as soon as they pleased after 
his death ; but in the event of her choosing to 
marry anyone else, she must wait the period 
of two years. For reasons connected with the 
business, and because Phyllis felt that what 
was done might as well be done quickly, she 
gave in to Tom's repeated request, which he 
never ceased reiterating after he found the 
paper, that she would be his wife; and so 
quietly, on a chill December morning, she gave 
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him her hand and as much of her heart as is 
meant by the words affection and good-will. 
For the rest he must wait, and she fervently 
trusts to time. 

Such were the contents of the letter Irene 
had received from Phyllis by that night's 
mail. How could she pass the news on to 
Geoffrey? No, her heart failed her utterly. 
Even next morning, when he bade her good- 
bye on the sunlit terrace, she uttered no word. 
His brow was cloudless as the sky above ; she 
dared not be the one to blight it. 

The truth would come all too soon. She 
only expressed more tenderness in the farewell 
to the beloved brother than she had committed 
herself to of late, and bade him, if life grew 
dark and the days were dreary, to be brave 
and true to his race and name. 

And so they parted on their separate life 
journeys, each heavily freighted with disap- 
pointment. 

To carry their burden nobly will, however, 
be the strong endeavour of both. Geoffrey 
may for awhile falter in his footsteps and 
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totter under the weight, but strength will 
come with determination, and he will doubt- 
less be a truer and a stauncher man because 
he has passed through the fire. While as for 
Irene, her onward march will never waver. 
She is honest, and upright, and loyal, will do 
her appointed work with dignity and honour, 
and throughout the length and breadth of 
Europe the Princess Irene Lenskoff will be 
quoted as one of its noblest ornaments. 

The past is unredeemable, but in the present 
she has made a better man of Prince Sergius, 
who, dwelling in the purity of her many vir- 
tues, dares not contemplate the brutal and the 
unclean. 

Did she ever forgive him? 

After a three years' probation, when an heir 
was bom to his vast possessions, she laid her 
hand in his and promised to forget the tale of 
depravity that had been revealed to her ; but 
she never loved Sergius Lenskoff as she would 
have loved him had her new-bom happiness 
not been dispelled in the first fiush of its 
beauty. 
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And Phyllis? Only once after marriage 
had parted them did Irene and Phyllis meet. 
The matron's crown was on both their brows, 
and, striving to do the work set before them 
wisely and well, they made no reference to the 
past in which they had both been so severely 
tried. 



THE END. 
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